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to a place large enough for him to make up his mind in. 
It need not be large, but it must be inviolable, it must be 
sound-proof. Intellectual privacy is indispensable to 
intellectual association, and an individualism must be 
protected in order that a community may have some- 
thing to organize. ‘The socializing instinct will always 
have the check of a man’s inalienable right to possess 
himself. ‘The service of others presupposes retirement 
from others: he who is always in demand must be some- 
times in retreat. A strict jealousy of personality is not 
incompatible with union; it is even requisite to its effec- 


tiveness. 
wt 


OrtHODOXx Protestantism has held to the idea that one 
conversion is sufficient for a lifetime, that it is like swim- 
ming or reading or seeing,—it never has to be learned 
twice. ‘The Church before Luther, and Catholicism since, 
has taught that renewals have to be frequent, and that 
death without absolution up to the last minute is of un- 
reckonable hazard of penalty. From the standpoint of 
experience, there is something essential in both views. 
As a matter of fact, one conversion never was entirely suffi- 
cient for mortal man. Human nature has no such staying 
power as to keep the level of high exaltation which re- 
ligious conviction and impulse produce. The batteries 
have to be recharged, or progress stops. But if frequent 
renewal is requisite, so is depth of power. ‘The thing is 
not so artificial as the confessional makes it. No one can 
do it for us. ‘The Heavenly Father does not need to have 
any one introduce his children to him. He does not 
limit the sending of his love to them to accredited mes- 
sengers. He can take it himself. His children are under 
his roof. He can hear them and make them hear and 
understand him. ‘The fact is that we need to be con- 
verted every day, and we need the change to come from 
the roots of our nature. We need the greatest impulses 
that men have ever had, but we need them often. A sort 
of Catholic Protestantism would fit our case. Every day 
should bring its absolutions. But they should be direct,— 
the answer of the present God to the cry, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 


wt 


WE have sometimes heard, and with surprise, the word 
“dangerous” applied to persons whose place in the com- 
munity was of a sort difficult to associate with anything 
- dangerous. They were advocates of good reforms, of 
desirable advances in community life, and were always 
heard from when any issue of mercy and justice was con- 
cerned. Why should it have occurred to any one to 
put up the sign ‘Danger’ against their names? ‘The 
reason was that their advocacies seemed to weaken the 
underpinning of law and order. ‘Their kindness to a 
criminal appeared to make it likely that more people 
would be injured by criminals in order that one criminal 
should be gently dealt with. Their pressure toward un- 
tried legislation appeared likely to undermine confidence 
in legislation and put foolish laws in place of imperfect 
ones. Their readiness to take up with proposals ac- 
cording to sound rather than substance weakened their 
influence, so that when good measures needed their aid 
it became a harm. Their yielding to the impulses of 
good nature made them a prey to impostors, and as a 
result of their recommendations benevolence was vic- 
timized and the chances for worthy help diminished. 
To the degree that such things were true these people 
were dangerous. Some of them may have been more 
dangerous than any single vicious person could be, be- 
cause they made a soil in which the vicious propensities 
of many persons could find root and protection. The 
high safety of a democracy is that its progress is not led 
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by the unwise who rush to the front, nor obstructed by 
the unprogressive who pull backward. Progress is the 
resultant of common sense,—that is, the sense which 
arises out of the opinions of all sorts of minds,—and 
may be depended upon to bring about more valid and 
satisfactory adjustments than any one mind could effect. 


wt 


ApoLocists for murder and piracy, for things even 
worse than piracy, forget that there comes a time when 
defence of reprehensible acts becomes ex post facto com- 
plicity. The man who after Lincoln’s assassination ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the act, or any extenuation of 
it, was in danger of being taken as an accessory after the 
fact. He was, in truth, such an accessory, for he lent 
aid and comfort to assassins. At any time any one who 
conceals a murder, hides the perpetrator, aids a fugitive 
from justice to escape, becomes particeps criminis. Even 
though his private opinion may justify the criminal, he 
has no justification thereby in protecting him from the 
law. Mercy becomes a felony under these circumstances, 
and liberty of opinion dangerous to the state. In these 
times some differences have passed out of the limits of 
permissible difference. Those who indulge them do so 
at their peril. Even keeping silent may be a form of 
aid and comfort to the destroyers of common life. For 
the sake of one union a greater union may be violated. 
All differences may be merged in the duty of protecting 
principles requisite to the common life. 


The Way Out. 


In that powerful novel “The Harbor’’ many of the 
defects of our present system of economics are pointed 
out, and the miseries caused by them set forth with heart- 
breaking appeals to our sympathies; but the remedies 
proposed leave the present writer cold and unresponsive. 
For instance, stokers, but little removed from brutes in 
their intellectual development, toil unceasingly below 
decks in the vast steamers which are carriers for the 
commerce of the world. A man whose brain and heart 
are consumed by sympathy with these slaves of toil 
brings on a strike, and then, when the great ships lie 
idly at anchor, lays emphasis upon the fact that without 
the stokers the ships lie idle. Why, then, should not 
the stokers control the ships? 

Many suggestions demand attention; let two or three 
be used to open a brief discussion of the cause and cure 
of economic evils. If we say, Let the stokers have control, 
we immediately ask, What stokers? For a ship’s crew 
changes with every voyage. A still more pertinent 
suggestion is that very soon there will be no stokers to 
toil in purgatory, for when oil replaces coal that phase 
of effort will cease. 

What, then, will become of the men who were stokers? 
Because, as described by the author of “The Harbor,” they 
were ignorant, short-sighted, and coarse-grained they 
will be drafted into some other form of service where 
brute force counts, and their release from the stokers’ 
inferno will probably be followed by, let us say, work 
in a coal mine in Colorado or a sewer in New York. 

Men and women are divided into two classes—those 
who are seeking to escape work, and those who are 
seeking opportunities to work happily. The stokers in 
question can do neither of these things. Therefore they 
and their unhappy companions are like the giant 
Enceladus, imprisoned under Mt. Etna, heaving up 
social earthquakes and volcanoes. And yet take them 
in time and their sufferings may be prevented. Educate 
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them as boys, after Dr. Watts’s method, “ with books and o 
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work and healthful play,” and when they are full-grown 
men they will be the slaves of no man. One way out is 
by the path of education. But, some one says, some- 
body must do the foul and painful tasks that make 
civilization possible. Not so. When human toil is 
no longer available, invention and machinery will come 
in. See how sanitary contrivances are burying out of 
sight the foul and dangerous refuse of human and animal 
life. 

But these remarks touch only the borders of a great 
subject. 

The two classes—those who wish to work, and those 
who do not—are parties to a strife that will continue when 
these minor matters are settled. Among the luxuries 
which men long for is the chance to be idle. To live 
with as little work as possible or with none at all seems 
to many a deluded laboring-man the summit of human 
felicity. The man who aims to earn five dollars a day, 
working five hours a day, five days in the week, sets up 
for his followers a false standard, and misleads them by 
ignoble attractions. 

The chief aim of society should be to provide every one 
of its members with inducements and an opportunity to 
work happily. There is no task set for human beings 
which taken by the right handle will not yield both profit 
and pleasure to the worker and be of advantage to the 
community. ‘The world’s benefactors work from ten to 
fifteen hours a day and rejoice in their opportunities. 

The most of our economic troubles and social mis- 
fortunes are imported. With the adult men and women 
we can do little except to hinder the greedy and the strong 
from making gain by exploiting their ignorance. But 
for the children we can do everything. Every public 
school in America is turning out boys and girls so well 
fitted for the competitions of the common life that they 
can make some choice of occupations, and need not be 
condemned to spend their lives as mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

Among these workers, most fortunate are they who 
learn that there are forms of exertion which give all their 
powers happy exercise and confer blessing upon the com- 
munity of which they are a part. 

Banish ignorance and make idleness disgraceful, and 
little will remain for the agitator and the reformer. 

G..B. 


Appreciation. 


The line between the conservative and the radical has 
become so worn that new plates will have to be made 
for future religious editions if it is desired to continue 
the distinction. As it is, the line is so dim that we have 
to put on our high-power spectacles to see it at all. Even 
when it was made very broad there were a good many 
people who did not share the intense feelings of those who 
were anxious to draw the line at every opportunity, and 


' who supported them without caring half as much as 


they were supposed to care about the division. Not a 
few privately acknowledged a gentle fatigue with the 
intensity of their leaders, and admitted that they hardly 
understood what it was all about. Now that it has be- 
come ancient history, or rather a little point in the past 
which only special students will care to make history at 
all, there is a general feeling of relief that the double 
column in our denominational page is removed, and that 


_ the eye can take it all in without disturbance of attention. 


As it is the ministers who do all the talking for us, we 
naturally look to the pulpits for our measure of denom- 
inational differences. But, when all is said, it is hard to 
ust who are the conservatives and who are the radicals 
s the usual lines of discussion are concerned. 
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Pulpits which were the strongholds of conservatism are 
not a bit behind the occupants of pulpits counted radical 
in accepting the results of scholarship about the Bible, 
and in their thoroughly human way of thinking and speak- 
ing about Jesus, and in their outspoken exposition of 
fresh points of view. The men who thirty years ago 
would have been reckoned dangerous iconoclasts are now 
as appreciative as conservative heart could wish of all 
the positive and constructive aims of religion and Chris- 
tianity. 

“‘Appreciativeness”’ is the word which really defines the 
attitudes once called conservative, and wins the sym- 
pathy of those once negatively inclined. The penalty 
of hostilities is that they shut out mutual understanding, 
and forbid too generous inquiry. It is said that men at 


‘the front have to be changed often, for, in spite of being 


opposed in war, they will fraternize at every convenient 
occasion, and this tendency to get together and be friends 
for a time is, of course, destructive of war. Like the 
verger in Phillips Brooks’ story, who said of pilgrims 
visiting the shrine of Edward the Confessor, ‘If this 
sort of thing keeps on we shall have people praying all 
over the Abbey,” one feels if that sort of thing should get 
going the war might stop before any one could tell which 
beat. But give human nature half a chance, and stop 
discussion long enough to get hold of each other’s hands 
and look deep, eye to eye, and the differences slink away 
and become subjects for cataloguing. 

Appreciativeness, besides neutralizing acidulousness, 
does away with the suspicion of opportunism which al- 
ways clings uncomfortably to men of the new spirit. 
It can be no such mean motive of expediency which has 
turned the tide of present-day feeling toward the sea, no 
conscious play for advantage which has influenced 
the men who look for truth outside as well as inside their 
own minds, and feel that there is more than truth in 
religion; or if it is such a motive we have nothing but 
scorn of it. Appreciativeness fully accounts for itself 
without other explanation. It is the magnanimity of 
the intellect, the charity of the soul, and it opens the door 
to the light, and to breezes from other climes. It is the 
absorptiveness of the vital spirit. There was a better 
reason for Naaman’s defence, if he had had the deserving 
of it, than that of policy, for his worshipping in the house 
of Rimmon, and perhaps that reason was the root of his 
policy,—the reason of sympathy with reverence and 
genuine worship, even though connected with an out- 
grown faith, the reason expressed in the remarkable in- 
sight of the prophet who declared that in every place, 
even among Gentiles, there was a “‘pure offering’ unto 
the Lord. The man who, thinking of God, cannot bow 
in any temple as well as in any mountain has thought 
vainly of God, and the consistency with one faith which 
cannot recognize and assimilate the truth and beauty and 
goodness in other faiths is a fatal consistency, the sign 
that it lives in a mental cubiculum. 

Appreciativeness will go further toward a desirable 
church unity than any possible doctrinal agreement. 
Indeed, the effort to attain unity by doctrinal mergers 
always ends in developing more obstacles than it began 
with. But appreciativeness violates no consistency, 
forestalls no conclusions, interferes with no freedom, and 


‘embarrasses no loyalties. It makes a genial climate in 


which the best growths come to fruition. It makes it 
natural and easy to follow Emerson’s advice: ‘‘ Always 
put the best interpretation on a tenet.’’ No one is 
likely to put the best interpretation on a tenet in a mood 
of scrupulous definition; but in a mood of appreciation 
the best interpretation comes by nature. Appreciation 
is the dinner-table around which people draw, inclined 
to like each other and ready to come to the best possible 
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It is the after-dinner disposition out of 


understanding. aa 
1s the temper 


which come good nature and harmony. 
in which it is not easy to make friction. 

We are finding, too, that appreciation is the best sort 
of missionary spirit, the best weapon of denominational 
conquest. ‘The time for driving people into one’s way of 
believing is gone. Accessions come by the gateway of 
sympathy more than by the narrow door of exclusiveness. 
The savage convert who drew back from the font when he 
was told that his ancestors were in hell, preferring to be 
with them there than be in heaven with those who would 
so condemn them, is not too remote for modern use. ‘Too 
sharp condemnation, even of harsh doctrines, will not 
fit the souls tender with their associations, and clinging 
to whatsoever was good and true. An unholy delight in 
exposing absurdities may expose what is worse than 
absurdity. A true catholicity is the best commendation 
a faith can have. We desire what is good and true wher- 
ever we find it, and we should above all do away with any 
excuse for the notion that we exist in order to throw away 
everything that is old and idolize everything that is new. 
Appreciation is the spirit of conservatism, and both con- 
servative and radical come to a common road when they 
substitute for the repelling word “conservatism” the 
irresistible word “conservation.” 


Current Topics. 


WHILE the issue between the United States and Ger- 
many, arising out of the sinking of the Lusitania and other 
similar incidents, is pending, Robert Lansing, who last 
week was appointed Secretary of State to succeed William 
J. Bryan, is making preparations to formulate the attitude 
of the country on another problem presented by the opera- 
tions of the war, this time the result of the workings of 
the British orders-in-council affecting the freedom of the 
seas. In a memorandum transmitted by Ambassador 
Page to Washington on June 24, the British government 
conveyed an assurance of its intention to inconvenience 
American shipping as little as possible by seizures and 
proceedings of prize courts, and intimated that American 
shippers were partly to blame for delays, by reason of 
their failure to observe the rules laid down by Britain for 
the maritime trade of neutral nations. In an authorized 
announcement of the views of the department on this 
memorandum, the information was given out that in its 
forthcoming note to London the United States govern- 
ment would take a firm stand for the freedom of neutral 
commerce from the embarrassments imposed by British 


orders-in-council. 
we 


INDICATIONS of a conciliatory attitude toward the 
wishes and purposes outlined in the second note to 
Germany on the subject of the methods of submarine 
warfare are observable in the highest official quarters 
in Berlin. The German government is taking the posi- 
tion that anti-American articles in the German press are 
not likely to contribute to the good understanding which 
it is seeking to promote. The Tages-Zeitung was sup- 
pressed summarily last week because of the publica- 
tion, over the signature of Count Reventlow, of an at- 
tack upon the demands of the United States and upon 
the American Ambassador to Germany, Mr. Gerard. 
Other instances of swift and energetic executive action 
point to the conclusion that the German foreign office 
appreciates the delicate situation which has been precipi- 
tated by the sinking of the Lusitania, and lesser incidents 
of the sort which preceded that sinister event, and is 
determined not to permit the anti-American press to 
complicate the problem of readjustment by inflamma- 
tory comments. Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, the agent of 
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the German government who recently sailed from New 
York, is expected to aid in the preparation of Germany’s 
reply to the American representations. 


ws 


‘THE eyes of the world at the beginning of the week were 
directed to the east front of the battle-line of the nations. 
There, after the fall of Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, 
before the enormous Austro-German advance on June 
23, the Teutonic Alliance was carrying on further opera- 
tions on a scale sufficiently large to suggest ati important 
feature of the struggle as its outcome. The immediate 
objective of this movement appeared to be the complete 
expulsion of the Russians from Galicia, and a fresh at- 
tack, with overwhelming artillery forces, on Warsaw, 
the key to Russian Poland. An attempt by the Russian 
general staff to resume the offensive south of Lemberg, 
on the Dniester, ended last Sunday in a fresh reverse 
for the former invaders of Galicia. The continued ad- 
vance of the Austro-German armies both north and 
south, after the abortive Russian attempt to check their 
offensive, seemed to confirm the fears that have been 
entertained at London as to the remaining efficiency of 
the Russian forces in both personnel and equipment, 
after the initial retreat from the line of the Carpathians 
before the terrific drive of the foe. 


wt 


Ir it be true, as some observers have maintained, 
that the blows struck by Germany at Russia have been 
designed largely as an object-lesson to Roumania and 
other Balkan nations to which the Allies have been 
offering inducements with a view to their participation 
in the war on the side of the Quadruple Entente, there 
is some reason to believe that such a result has been ac- 
complished, at least partly. Intimations came out of 
Bucharest last week that it is not at all certain that the 
Roumanians will intervene. This attitude was in sharp 
contrast to the previous assurances from the Roumanian 
capital that the country was only awaiting the conclu- 
sion of certain negotiations, already well under way, to 
throw in its lot with the enemies of the Germanic Alli- 
ance. At Athens, also, official utterances gave color to 
the impression that more cautious counsels had succeeded 
the earlier intimations of a readiness to enter the inter- 
national arena as soon as Eleutherios .Venizelos, the 
deposed premier who recently carried the parliamentary 
elections by a large majority, should assume his old 
portfolio in a new cabinet. 


THESE signs of the probable maintenance of the neu- 
trality of Roumania and Greece were observed with 
lively interest in London and Paris, in view of events on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula and in the Dardanelles. In this 
region of the Allies’ operations there have been indica- 
tions of doubtful success for the past two months. Press 
accounts of the situation in this region, which have 
escaped the restrictive activities of the censor, present 
a picture of almost insurmountable difficulties—of a 
successful Turkish resistance coupled with insufficient 
allied forces, of heavy losses by the Franco-British in- 
Although 
no official admission of such disheartening conditions ~ 
is forthcoming from London, members of the British 
Cabinet have repeatedly, within the past two or three 
weeks, found occasion to issue declarations of confidence 
and predictions of victories which have not yet material- 
ized in the official accounts of the operations themselves. 
The opinion seems to be gaining ground in Great Britain — 


that the problem of the Dardanelles is far greater than 


has been realized by Britons at large. 
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In view of the increasing difficulties of the Allies’ 
campaign against Turkey, the impression is gaining ground 
at London that new inducements must be offered to Bul- 
garia to obtain the co-operation of that country in the 
assault upon Turkey, this co-operation to take the form 
of a Bulgarian advance upon Constantinople along 
the route which the Bulgarian armies followed with 
conspicuous success in the first Balkan war. ‘That such 
inducements already have been offered at Sofia in behalf 
of the Quadruple Entente has been admitted at London 
within the past fortnight for the first time since the 
Balkan states became the object of speculation in the 
pending struggle. In response, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment indicated its acceptance in principle of the terms 
offered by the Allies, but expressed its desire for a more 
explicit definition of the territorial compensation prof- 
fered, with special relation to the exact regions in Greek 
and Servian Macedonia, inhabited chiefly by Bulgarians, 
which the Entente Powers will require Greece and Servia 
to cede to their former ally against Turkey. 
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THE problem of the Balkan states is further com- 
plicated, in the first place by Roumania’s pretensions to 
the lion’s share of the prospective conquests in ‘Transyl- 
vania and Bukowina, in the second place by Roumania’s 
claim to at least a part of Russian Bessarabia, and in the 
third place by the apparent unwillingness of Servia and 
Greece to surrender any of their present territory, even in 
return for much larger gains at the expense of Austria 
and Turkey. In addition, Servia has come into a dead- 
lock with Roumania on the subject of the partition of 
Austrian territory, Servia claiming a foothold north 
of the Danube and Roumania opposing this projected 
expansion of her neighbor. In the mean while, Austria- 
Hungary is holding the territory in dispute between her 
neighbors, and the Austro-German successes within the 
past two months suggest that perhaps there never will 
be any occasion for the partition of territory now under 
the rule of the aged emperor-king of the Dual Monarchy. 


Brevities. 


Whenever you hear the old saw about “Early to bed, 
early to rise,”’ ask the wiseacre if he can prove it by his 
milkman? 


A correspondent in South Africa says that many places 
of business there display this dispassionate announcement: 
“Business as usual during alterations to the map of 
Europe.” 


Now is the time for our collegiate graduates to select 
their line of life-work, if they have not chosen already. 
A wise choice means usually success or failure. Edward 
E. Purington says, ‘‘Any work is bad for you unless you 
know it is best for you.” 


Belgian sheep-dogs are used successfully by the ambu- 
lance corps in finding wounded survivors on the Belgian 
battlefields. What do these dogs think of this kind of 
human conflict in contrast with what they have known of 
humane treatment from their masters? 


Ten States had adopted prohibition previous to 1914; 
namely, Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Georgia, Missis- 
‘sippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, and Virginia, the last in September, 1914. 


ba Aa _ To this number the November elections added Colorado, 


sae, Oregon, and Washington, fourteen in all. 
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Why should we not make sacrifices for peace as well 
as for war? Sacrifices made for peace are wholesome and 
vitally constructive for the future, while sacrifices for 
war demand health, manhood, and even life itself, with 
possibly no adequate compensation. 


We usually find our personal and national safety lying 
between two extremes of theory and practice. What we 
need is the balanced and judicial attitude of thought and 


action. Says ex-President Tucker of Dartmouth: ‘‘ The 
sin of democracy is laxity; the sin of absolutism is 
tyranny.” 


Plans are under way for a great highway to be known as 
the Dixie Highway, to run from a point on the Lincoln 
Highway near Chicago, through the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Georgia, and Florida to Miami, 
which is to be the Southern terminal. ‘The governors of all 
these States have given the project their official approval. 


Letters to the Editor. 
That Question of History. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The excerpt from a letter of a former resident of 
Springfield, Ill., suggests to me the probable explanation. 
There was a church or preaching station in Springfield 
as early as 1850, under the auspices of the Universalists, 
to which Rev. Charles L. Shipman ministered occasion- 
ally. Mr. Shipman was a man of some eccentricities, 
but of great natural ability. He told me when I visited 
him some years since at Girard, Pa., of having preached 
several times to Abraham Lincoln. I did not attend care- 
fully to the circumstances at the time, but my rather 
vague memory is that it was while Lincoln was living 
in Springfield and before he became famous. “Father 
Shipman,” as he was known in Pennsylvania, in the 
Western Reserve, Ohio, and somewhat in Illinois, would 
have been a preacher to appeal to Lincoln,—a man of 
unusual logical power, unconventional, picturesque, often 
thrilling, and always interesting. I. M. A. 

CANTON, N.Y. 


An Admirable Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I call the attention of your readers to an uncom- 
mon book for every one who loves veritable religion or 
wishes to understand what it is? ‘The title is ‘Spiritual 
Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.”’ 
The author is Prof. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College. 
It is published by Macmillan & Co. In a considerable 
list of books noticed by Dean Hodges of Cambridge he 
says that he found this one the most notable. The reader 
is introduced to a company of men mostly hitherto un- 
known and often quaint in their expression, but as re- 
gards their breadth and universality of thought, their 
utter freedom from dogma and conventionality, their 
grasp of spiritual principles, and their devoted insistence 
upon the practical life of good will, closer by far to the 
main track of the best religious movement of our times 
than almost any names since the beginnings of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. Prof. Jones is a most discriminating 
and sympathetic guide and companion in the study of 
these noble and inspiring men. I know of no book better 
calculated to invigorate the religious and ethical life of 
the modern church. I wish especially that I were able 
to put it—I will not say into the hands, but into the 
mind and heart of every minister in America. 

CHARLES F. 


DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 
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Well Worth Reading. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wish to call attention to a book recently issued, 
“Confessions of a Clergyman.” As its name indicates, 
it is autobiographical in form; and it abounds in wise and 
witty comments on churches and all who are connected 
with them. Evidently the author was brought up in 
one of the evangelical branches of the Church, and he 
gives his experiences at Northfield and in several parishes 
with such acumen and wholesome humor that he has 
produced a fascinating volume. Although he points 
out what he considers weak spots in our Unitarian polity, 
his criticism is constructive and friendly, increasingly so 
toward the end of the book. I have not seen for a long 
time a book which has held my attention more closely. 
It would be a charming book to read aloud with a group 
of friends. It is popular in style, even free at times in 
its vocabulary, but vivid in its descriptions and profound 
in its analysis of present-day church conditions. 

BRADLEY GILMAN. 

CANTON, Mass. 


The League of Peace. 


BY R. Ll. BRIDGMAN. 


All the world, doubtless, has had its eyes upon the 
meeting which has just organized the League of Peace in 
Philadelphia. ‘That movement is to be welcomed because 
it is an effort to promote the peace of the world and be- 
cause it is imperative for the attainment of the object 
that the world be educated. In order to secure that 
education the world must think. Because it has not 
been thinking to the purpose little progress has been made, 
when it was possible for such progress to have been made 
as would have prevented the present war. 

But this League of Peace is so conspicuously inade- 
quate to the situation that its evident defects ought to 
be set before the world in order that there may not be 
undue disappointment when the expected result fails to 
occur. Most notable of the four propositions which 
were advanced in the programme and which were adopted 
in the final declaration was that for the employment of 
force by the contracting nations to coerce any one of 
its members who should break the contract. Here is 
revealed at once a fatal weakness of the plan. Prof. 
John B. Clark, one of the speakers, said that the present 
Entente might come bodily into the League and thus 
give the movement a fine beginning, or words to that 
effect. Now note. The allied nations at present are 
Britain, France, Belgium, Russia, Servia, Montenegro, 
Italy, and Japan. Possibly Greece. and Roumania 
may come in. The plan of the League of Peace pre- 
supposes that some one Power will break its contract. 
Then the others are to coerce it. But suppose the 
League breaks in two in the middle, or so near the middle 
that the loyal part cannot coerce the disloyal nations. 
Servia is encroaching on Albania and trying to get a 
coast line. Italy wants the same coast. Suppose that 
Italy tries to drive Servia back and that Russia and the 
other Slavs in the Balkan nations join in a Slavic move- 
ment against the Italians? Can the remainder of the 
Entente, with its minority, coerce Russia’s 160,000,000 
plus the Balkan nations? 

Again, Russia and Britain have for many years been 
hostile on the Indian frontier. What will prevent a 
recurrence when this war is over and other interests are 
foremost? Russia and Japan have recently been in a 
tremendous collision. ‘Threats of another have not 
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ceased entirely. It will be as true hereafter as hereto- 
fore, as a military proposition, that the offensive is the 
best defensive, and that a quick stroke at the outset, 
before the other side is ready, is of supreme importance. 
Suppose Russia and Japan try to carry out these maxims; 
what becomes of the coercive policy of the League of 
Peace which must negotiate, deliberate, and resolve before 
it can act? } 
Fundamentally the League of Peace rests upon a basis 
similar to that of the Confederation of the thirteen col- 
onies before the formation of the present United States. 
That organization went to pieces because there was no 
force in the central government. Such will be the fate 
of every international organization, even a federation 
of the world, which does not rise to the full height of 
the truth which underlies the relations of the nations. 
That truth is that mankind is already one body and that 
its true destiny is organization as a single political unit, 
with world sovereignty supreme over national sovereignty, 
and with a world government with genuine powers, cor- 
responding to the genuine powers of our United States 
government over our several State governments with 
their claimed and conceded sovereignty in certain respects. 
President Kenyon IL. Butterfield of our State Agricultural 
College quoted in his baccalaureate address this year 
the World State resolution which was adopted this year 
by the Massachusetts Legislature, and gave it the first 
place among the different propositions for the peace and 
progress of the world. ‘That resolution is as follows:— 


Whereas, the incalculable cost and calamity of the European 
war have caused a strong public sentiment for the end of all war, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby 
respectfully requests the Congress of the United States to make a 
declaration in substance as follows: 

The United States affirms the political unity of all mankind. 

It affirms the supremacy of world sovereignty over national 
sovereignty. ' 

It promises loyal obedience to that sovereignty. 

It believes that the time has come for the organization of the 
world government with legislative, judicial, and executive depart- 
ments. 

It invites all nations to join with it in the formal establishment, of 
that government. 


Under the plan of the League of Peace every nation 
is to maintain its present military and naval establish- 
ment. ‘There is nothing looking toward a reduction of 
the separate armed strength of every nation. Under the 
world government the respective national armies would 
be no more than our State militias are to the standing 
army of the United States. There would be, and there 
must be, sufficient physical force at the command of 
the world government to compel observance of the world 
laws enacted by the world legislature, just as the United 
States has sufficient physical force to overpower any 
State militia, while at the same time it has a complete 
system of courts so that any State can secure justice 
through forms of law and not be driven by a sense of 
injustice to declare war upon some other State or against 
the national government. ‘The outcome of the Civil War 
illustrates the fate of a joint effort to defy the national 
government, and the world government would presumably 
be equally strong against any rebellion, considering its 
right and power to draft men into the world army. 

As a fact connected with the organization of the League 
of Peace, several of the men who joined in sending out 
its invitations have already said personally that the 
World State is the only complete solution of the problem, 
and that it is sure to come. But some of them are dis- 
posed to regard the plan as too Utopian and thus to prefer 


impossible substitutes which can only delay the inevitable _ 


and beneficent consummation, ‘here is surely sufficient — 
experience and wisdom already on the part of the nations, — 
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— embodied in their statesmen and diplomats, to organize 
and administer a central world government. Practice 


has been had already in the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 and in other international relations. It is not 
at all necessary that the internal governments of the 
several nations should be on the same system in order that 
official action may be taken by their representatives in 
the world legislature. Representatives of the several 
nations to the world legislature would be chosen by 
methods determined, at the outset, inside the nation 
which was to send them. Democracies like the United 
States and monarchies like those of Europe could equally 
select their representatives, as they have done to the 
Hague Conferences. 

It is not only not denied, but it is affirmed, that great 
practical difficulties must be encountered in such a world 
organization; but it is also true that immense difficulties 
were encountered in the organization of the United States 
into a strong nation following the weak, inefficient, and 
dying Confederation. The difficulties were overcome 
in the case of the nation, and they will be overcome in 
the case of the world. Mankind is one already. As 
soon as the world recognizes the fact formally and officially 
and acts accordingly it will have world peace, permanent 
and strong. 

What makes it especially fitting that the United States 
should lead in this effort and take official steps, as asked for 
by the Massachusetts resolution addressed to Congress, is 
that we have in our present national government the pat- 
tern of the coming world government. We affirmed the 
sovereignty of the nation over all State sovereignty, though 
there has been a sharp quarrel and the full truth is not 
yet as universally accepted as it will be. That is, we 
recognized the facts as God made them, not as some politi- 
cal theorists might conceive them to exist. God has 
made all the world one, also. As soon as we admit that 
truth and put ourselves into harmony with it, build our 
government upon it, organize humanity into the unit 
it really is, put into its hands, as of a single person with 
brains and organs of action, full means for asserting its 
personality, and give it organs so that all parts can act in 
harmony and under the single organic will of the World 
Person, then all wars, discords, antagonisms, and fric- 
tion between parts will disappear. This is what we are 
coming to and what we can have in this generation if 
we have only the courage of our political and religious 
principles and use the same common sense which we show 
in the administration of our national affairs. If the men 
in the League of Peace will open their eyes and go where 
their principles take them, they will reach their goal in a 
strong world government at the head of the World State. 

Boston, MAss. 


The High Tide of Summer. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is the riches of consummation, the perfection of a 
great period of growth. With the coming of the longest 
day of the year the first part of the epic of summer is 
completed, later come mainly ripening and fruition. 
Wake at four o’clock one of these long, luminous mornings 
and listen to the bird concert. ‘There is no other time 
when they seem so perfectly to chime in their symphonies 
and oratorios—at their service of praise and worship. 
The first silver gleam in the east sets them tuning their 
instruments, and then comes the full outflow of melody, 
their rapturous greeting to the new-born day. Their 
ittle hearts throb with the ecstasy of grateful song, and 
d-voice is wanting in the chorus. It seems a prayer- 

ing to wake thus out of sleep, and one can well 
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devoutly join in the rapturous invocation of the birds to 
the blessed fate that brings them to a new day. 

Each year numerous songsters nest in our forest and . 
rear little families, entirely secure from the depredations 
of gunmen and marauding boys. Those about the house 
are friendly and familiar, and easy of study. One comes 
to include them in the family group and to feel a human 
sympathy for the little neighbors. This year a young 
father and mother have established themselves in a near- 
by tree, where all the little incidents of their domestic life 
are plain in view. I call them the Brownies,—Mr. and 
Mrs. and the little Brownies. 

The devotion of Mr. Brownie to his little family is 
touching and most suggestive. It seems to indicate a 
divine effluence of love welling up in his little heart, 
that leads to untiring devotion. He works all day like 
a bond-slave for Mrs. Brownie, who requires a quantity 
of food that seems preposterous in a lady who does noth- 
ing at all but sit on eggs and be pampered. 

The worm supply is abundant, and Mr. Brownie has 
cornered the market for the sake of his hungry spouse, who 
insists on being fed all day long. But the patient spouse 
is absolutely uncomplaining. Blue jays are his béte noire. 
When he hears one of the sharp-tongued marauders com- 
ing near he gets on a limb near the nest and expresses 
indignation and hatred in every feather. His tail wag- 
gles up and down violently, and he emits a strident cry 
as much as to say, Keep off my preserve; get away from 
the tree I have pre-empted or I will make it hot for you. 
The wrath of the little creature is too expressive to be 
misunderstood. He watches the nest from all points of 
vantage even while he is collecting food for his voracious 
little wife. But there is something more: it is the tender- 
ness with which he approaches her, the caressing and 
fondling he lavishes while she performs her maternal 
duties. He has but just one absorbing thought—the 
comfort and care of his mate. Mrs. Brownie is evidently 
not a new-variety bird, a feminist. She does not seem 
discontented with her dependent condition. She is 
evidently just an old-fashioned mother, who feels it is her 
right to be protected, loved, adored by her devoted mate, 
whose whole life is given over to her comfort and the ap- 
peasing of her appetite. 

It is a kind of copy-book lesson set by nature that some 
humans scoff at—the illustration of an order of things 
that makes the maternal and paternal instinct divine. 
The Brownies are a family established on the old order, 
that in bird-land has known no change from the earliest 
time. It speaks of the inherent sex relation of the female 
as mother, the male as protector and provider. But 
only in bird-land are conditions so fortunate and dis- 
positions so willing. 

If humans had been made to roost in trees from re- 
motest ages, and rear their young in leafy nests, perhaps 
the male would be as devoted, as assiduous, as single- 
minded as Mr. Brownie, and the female as content to 
fulfil her duties as his little wife. There would be no 
drunken, cruel, absconding husbands; no mothers heart- 
less, selfish, and neglectful of their young. Divorce 
laws, scandals, tragedies of sundered ties, heartbroken 
men and women, and wretched children would be un- 
known. Alas! why were we not made to live in trees, 
where we might find existence a little love-poem in spring- 
time? ‘Then we remember that bird-land is not free from 
all trouble and vexation of spirit, for are there not owls, 
and snakes, and prowling cats, and hawks, and blue jays 
to plague the peace of that happy-seeming realm? 

The schools are all closing now, and the children are 
turned loose to range the world. ‘They are like young 
colts long penned up who have regained their liberty. 
Their feet are all tuned to a dance-step, and their flying 
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hair and pretty motions are as graceful as the attitudes 
of young fawns. I am enchanted with this poem child- 
hood seems to write every hour upon the earth. Their 
little lisping voices, or shrill, high, childish treble, seem 
to sing the same songs children sang in Homer’s time, 
or through the streets of Stratford when Shakespeare 
was alive. I see them wandering in the forest, their 
pink, blue, and white dresses making gleamy spots among 
the green of thick trees. The boys talk loud and fast 
about fighting Indians. ‘The “Indians” always suggest a 
happy hunting-ground for small boys with lath swords. 
In the forest they can see the eyes of savages glimmering 
from behind the tree-trunks, and hear their stealthy 
footfalls on the shadowed trail. 

All the early myths were made in the forest when 
races were young and had not lost their primitive sim- 
plicity. The Indian myth was made by our children and 
is as good as any. It is curious the way it obsesses young 
imaginations and fires them to deeds of valor. It will 
still last perhaps hundreds of years before it loses its 
significance for the child mind. Thus has lasted in the 
old country the legend of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, 
and Friar Tuck, the fascination of the greenwood when 
England was a forest country, and the good freebooters, 
if such they may be called, were clothed in Lincoln 
green. Alfred Noyes’ ‘‘Sherwood”’ is a charming thing, 
but it is somewhat too sombre to meet the childish con- 
ception of a joyous, free life, with brave if reckless and 
open-handed men. One is struck with the fact that the 
myth-making passion pervades all minds even the most 
modern and up-to-date. Historians cannot get away 
from it. The popular mind seizes upon all great men 
and weaves a veil of mythic romance about them. It 
will not consent that they appear humdrum and plain 
people before the crowd. ‘They must be dressed in the 
mystic robes of the imagination. ‘The story of the cherry- 
tree and George Washington is only a case in point. 

I remember hearing in my childhood from an old man, 
who held me on his knee, a fascinating story of a little 
girl of seven or eight who wandered away from her 
humble home in a clearing of the great Canadian forest 
of a hundred years ago and was lost for nearly a week in 
the trackless wilds, until, nearly dead from hunger and 
exposure, she was found by a hunter and trapper and 
carried out to the settlements. ‘The little girl told many 
interesting and pathetic stories of her wanderings, how 
she lived on wild berries, and drank of the brooks and 
springs, and at night, lying on a bed of moss, cried herself 
to sleep after saying her little “Now I lay me.” 

One day a large pack of wolves surrounded her, and 
paused to contemplate the strange apparition of this 
innocent smiling on them trustfully and waving her little 
hand, saying, ‘“Run away, good doggies, run away,” 
whereupon they all grinned, turned tail, and trotted off. 
Is not this almost as pretty a myth as the Babes in the 
Wood, or Little Red Riding Hood, with the advantage of 
being less tragical? 

We hear of midsummer madness, supposed to be of a 
milder variety than that to which the March hare is 
addicted. I cannot, however, believe that any of the 
hare tribe ever ran mad! Br’er Rabbit is too canny to 
lose his wits. I have one of my own, not by adoption, 
but who rather has pre-empted me. He comes out on 
my little lawn at stated times to disport himself, or to 
sit hunched in meditative bliss by the half-hour. I 
find he is a socialist,—not of the Christian variety, for 
he steals into the neighbors’ gardens and nibbles their 
succulent young lettuce and other juicy plants. Evi- 
dently he believes in holding all good things in common. 
As I have no vegetable garden I naturally feel kindly 
toward him, which I fear reveals the total depravity of 
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human nature. I should feel sorry to have the neighbors 
poison him, but I feel sure he is too knowing to partake 
of poison by mistake. His principal enemies are the 
dogs, which abound, but no dog can overtake him in 
his swift leaps and bounds, and I am always rejoiced 
when he gets safely away to his den in the brush-pile. 
It is wonderful, the manner in which we come to sym- 
pathize with the emotions of these wild creatures, and 
partake of their little tragedies and comedies. A fledg- 
ling who breaks his wing in falling out of the nest makes 
us for the moment forgetful of the great European war. 

The roses are out, and the crimson rambler is hanging 
its rich sprays on wall and trellis. Rose-time, the crown 
of the year! The rhododendron is blossoming with un- 
wonted abundance. In the mountains the laurel is 
spreading sheets of pink and white bloom along forest 
paths. Ah, the sweetness and the glory! Such an excess 
of beauty fills the soul almost with oppression because 
we cannot seize and appropriate it all,—our capacity is 
so limited, our appreciation so dull and stagnant, we 
are so little awake to the things around us! 

Summit, N.J. 
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Immanuel. 


(“God with us.’’) 


BY PAUL HARRIS DRAKE. 


God spake to me in the sunset as the day a-dying lay, 
And over the hills from the eastward crept the mantling mists of 


gray,— 
In the sunset’s radiant flashes, ere the soft approach of night 
Turned its splendor into ashes as the last pale rays took flight. 


Standing alone by the casement, bathed in the afterglow, 

Into my soul slipped gladness, out of my heart crept woe: 

As the twilight shadows lengthened, and the evening star low 
burned, 

My faith in good was strengthened, and my thoughts toward God 
were turned. 


The world with its cares forgotten; stripped of its doubts my soul,— 

A sense of infinite calmness into my bosom stole. 

‘‘Fear not, I am with thee always,’’ came a voice from out the deep, 

“To the end of the world I am with thee; be still,’ it said, ‘‘and 
sleep.” 


An Early Unitarian Outpost. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


IT, 


The first few years of life in this frontier village are 
among the many things that have gone unrecorded. The 
families who moved here to found new homes were mainly 
of the Presbyterian order of faith. There is nothing to 
indicate that Van der Kemp, preacher though he was by 
training and preference, ever did any preaching here. It 
is intimated that he refrained from this because he could 
never speak the English tongue with satisfying fluency, 
but I suspect the good Presbyterian folk who had settled 
in this village made no move to establish a Presbyterian 
church because they instinctively waited for Van der 
Kemp and Mappa to lead the way. 

We get a glimpse of the religious situation here. from 
an account given by Rev. John Taylor in his journal, 
which bears the date of the summer of 1802. Rev. John 
Taylor was a minister in Westfield, Mass., and he was 
sent by the Missionary Society of Hampshire County, 
Mass., a society organized by Congregational and Pres- 
byterian ministers to spy out the religious conditions in 
the Black River country. ‘The journal is an exceedingly 
interesting document. I am inclined to think that 
Taylor was not altogether an impartial or ‘Feliablg SP. 
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server of men and things. As he approaches the Black 
River country there creep into his diary such entries as 
this: “Things respecting religion are very discouraging.” 
Getting nearer to Olden-Barneveld he makes a record of 
finding at one: place ‘“‘a mixture of Baptists, Methodists, 
of Universalists and Deists.’’ Getting into the Black 
River country he finds at one place that the ‘‘ people are 
too proud to be religious,” and as he works his way 
around our outpost he discovers—I use his own words— 
that “the people are in general nothingarians or fatalists”’; 
then he adds, and this I think betrays a lack of judicial 
temperament, ‘‘or Methodists and Baptists who are 
worst of all.’”’ It is not clear whether he intends to say 
that Baptists are worse than Methodists or whether they 
both. are worse than nothingarians or fatalists. 

Coming to Olden-Barneveld along in July of the year 
1802 he makes this record in his diary: ‘I put up with 
Rey. Mr. Fish, a gentleman who was once settled in 
Connecticut Farms, N.J., and is now employed by the 
people of this town part of the time, and the remainder 
of the time he rides as a missionary.” A sensible and 
judicious man he declares this Mr. Fish to be. “He 
appears,” he adds, ‘‘to be doing great good, and has but 
a poor reward. In this place there is no church formed. 
A majority of the people are Presbyterians; the remainder 
are Baptists, persons of no religion, and a few Metho- 
dists.”” It is easy, I suspect, to imagine what persons 
Mr. Taylor had in mind when he wrote down that there 
were in Olden-Barneveld “persons of no religion.” 

I cannot help wondering what sort of an entry this 
same Rey. John Taylor would have made in his diary if 
his visit to the Black River country had been delayed a 
year, for he would have found in this village of Olden- 
Barneveld a church organized without the smallest rag of 
a creed to cover its nakedness; he would have found 
there a church without any denominational name, a 
church pledged by its very charter to absolute freedom 
of thought, of faith, of teaching, a church without ritual, 
without a theology in any recognized sense of the word. 
I suspect if he had found this church he would have set 

.it down as being made up of people who were something 
very much less than nothingarians, but so it was in the 
month of September in the year 1803 there was organized 
in the village of Olden-Barneveld the United Protestant 
Religious Society. 

This thing had happened despite the fact that the 
population was at the time predominantly Presbyterian, 
ministered to, so Mr. Taylor assures us, by a Mr. Fish, 
who was a Presbyterian clergyman. ‘The chances are 
that this Mr. Fish was none other than a representative 
of a reformed Presbyterianism which, originating in New 
Jersey, had gained considerable proportions at the end of 
the eighteenth century, a fact which likely enough had 
something to do with the birth of this unorthodox organ- 
ization as the first church in our outpost. Undoubtedly 
the guiding spirit in the matter was none other than Dr. 
Van der Kemp. One is safe in saying that neither Van 
der Kemp nor Mappa would have had anything to do 
with any sort of militant or close-communion orthodoxy, 
and it speaks much for the influence they wielded in the 
community, and the respect in which they were held, that 
those who had been brought up after the manner of 
Presbyterians should have been willing to join hands with 
such radicals as Mappa and Van der Kemp in organizing 
a religious society that was so radical as to fight shy of 
the word “church.” ; 

_ A paper bearing the date of Sept. 19, 1803, in the hand- 
-_ writing of Dr. Van der Kemp is sufficient evidence that 
he was the moving spirit in the formation of this society. 
Not only does his name head the list of those who had 
met and pledged themselves to form such a religious 
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society, but the list is in his writing. On the list are just 
twenty-three names—there was then, I believe, neither 
hoodoo nor skiddoo associated with that number. 

It is one of the traditions that of the trustees elected 
in 1803 two were Presbyterians and one a Unitarian. 
Perhaps that is the truth, but whether it be so or not it 
is altogether without: significance. Of more significance 
is the fact that neither Mappa nor Van der Kemp appear 
as holding any official position in this society. They 
might dominate the life of the community, but they did 
not intend to domineer. No one can look at the charter 
of this old society, which was inspired by Van der Kemp 
and written down by Mappa because he was the finer 
penman, without marvelling at and admiring the quiet 
determination to leave every soul free, which is evident 
in every word of it. These men were resolved to keep 
out of all ecclesiastical enclosures and live and think and 
worship as free men in a free world. ‘They did not pro- 
pose to shut themselves in, nor would they attempt to 
shut any one else in. ‘The law of liberty is the path of 
the spirit’s progress. 

Just what happened in the religious activities of the 
village during the two years immediately following the 
incorporation of this religious society one can only con- 
jecture. There are hints which seem to indicate that 
there were some spirits who found more satisfaction in 
singing “The old-time religion is good enough for me”’ 
than in that other song which reads :— 

‘All before us lies the way, 

Give the past unto the wind; 

All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind.” 
They preferred the dogmas of their great-great-grand- 
fathers to the revelations that shone in their own experi- 
ences. ‘This would seem to be the explanation of the 
fact that the stricter brethren gradually withdrew from 
active participation in this religious society. We may 
well helieve that clergymen of the stricter ways of preach- 
ing came to Olden-Barneveld now and then and tried to 
secure this outpost for the old cause. But the liberal 
atmosphere of such men as Van der Kemp and Mappa 
and Dr. Luther Guiteau, who had recently come among 
them, did not contain the food which the orthodox plant 
needs in order to thrive. ‘This outpost had been named 
in honor of a man who sacrificed himself in an historic 
attempt to secure freedom of faith and wo1ship for all, 
whether orthodox or unorthodox, whether Catholic or 
Protestant; and these countrymen of John Barneveld 
stood loyal to that principle. In a letter written in 1805 
by Dr. Van der Kemp for the society, inviting Rev. John 
Sherman to come and minister to them, he says:— 

“Educated in various theological schemes of doctrine, 
having imbued from our infantile years the religious 
opinions and prejudices of our fathers and teachers, our 
situation became more critical indeed, with a view to 
agree in the choice of a worthy minister. You arrived 
among us, Reverend sir, and all our jarring opinions co- 
incided in a single wish, to obtain you, if possible, for 
our minister. Not that one of us was weak enough to 
flatter himself that you did exactly agree with his prin- 
ciples, not even with those which he was wont to con- 
sider fundamental doctrines, much less that you should 
conform to them: no; your candor, your openness, con- 
vinced us that you did no more wish to conceal your 
opinions, which you deemed scriptural, than to intrude 
these upon us.” 

If there is anything that breathes the spirit of freedom 
with a fuller breath, I have yet to find it. This is the 
one thing Van der Kemp and his associates stood for— 
freedom. How jealously they guarded this comes out 
with still greater force when Mr. Sherman, their first 
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minister, took steps to organize within this United 
Protestant Religious Society a church. 

I must say a word here about Rev. John Sherman. 
He was minister for some time of the First Church in 
Mansfield, Conn. While there he fell from grace. He 
fell so far that the Association of Ministers in Windham 
County saw fit to expel him for his anti-trinitarian utter- 
ances. ‘They went further and attempted to exclude him 
from all “ministerial connexion.’”’ Sherman’s grand- 
father was one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and with the blood of such a man running in 
his veins he was not likely to take this ex-communication 
lying down. He put up a very big fight against his ex- 
communicators in a very able anti-trinitarian pamphlet, 
the first pamphlet to be published on this side of the 
Atlantic in the anti-trinitarian warfare. In the midst of 
his fight to justify and prove the truth of the heresy 
with which he was charged, he came to Olden-Barneveld 
to visit his brother-in-law, Joshua Storrs, who was one 
of several who had moved into the neighborhood of 
Olden-Barneveld from Windham County. In Van der 
Kemp and Mappa, John Sherman found kindred spirits, 
as is evidenced not only by the Van der Kemp letter 
from which I have already quoted, but from a letter 
written several months earlier by Col. Mappa, and 
from which I will quote a few sentences :— 

“With the utmost pleasure I received, and with the 
greatest satisfaction imaginable I perused, your kind 
epistle of January 28, delivered to me by Mr. Parker. 
Your charitable disposition, your forgiving temper, your 
forbearing love towards your enemies and ecclesiastical 
persecutor, command my highest admiration and esteem 
for your benevolent heart; alas! why are your Ministerial 
Brethren acting against the Law of God, against the 
commands of our blessed Saviour, unmindful of their 
Christian duty, unfeeling to Christian Charity? Will it 
avail them to plead, in the great day of Judgment, their 
education, their prejudices, the retention of their errors, 
their condemning spirit, their persecuting hatred against 
a brother who differs with them in opinions, opinions 
which have too long been a reproach to the Christian 
Religion, which never could be defended by pious, judi- 
cious, and impartial divines, which are contradictory to 
the Old and New Testaments, which were never preached 
nor teached by Jesus Christ, nor his apostles, but had 
their origin from Paganism, invented and supported in 
the first ages after Christ by vain mortals, proud and 
ambitious Bishops, who deposed, banished, and murdered 
one another for the establishment of their opinions? And 
yet we see in our days men who are guided by the same 

passions, the same pride, the same uncharitable intoler- 
ance, persecuting you and others.” 

I am led to consider this letter of Col. Mappa of 
historic significance because of the readiness with which 
he lines himself up with Unitarians, using the name. 
Ten years later Boston clergymen were shying at the 
name, but Mappa, with Van der Kemp’s hearty approval, 
refers with pride to the Unitarians of England, who stand 
for the same thing which he believes. This portion of 
his letter runs thus:— 

“The learned and pious Dr. Priestley, Dr. Lindsey, Dr. 
Cappe, Dr. Lardner, and formerly a merchant of Mon- 
trose in Scotland, Mr. Christie, now an eminent divine 
of the Unitarian church of Christ in that city, shook off 
that erroneous prejudice of trinitarian education, and 
enlightened thousands in the only scripture doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, the belief in One God.” 

Col. Mappa did not hesitate, properly enough, in this 
letter to strike a business note. Mr. Sherman had evi- 
dently intimated to Mappa that some of his Connecticut 
friends who were resolved to stand by him had declared 
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that if he left Mansfield they would do the same and 
follow him whithersoever he went. After expressing the 
hope that Providence will reinstate him ‘in the gospel 
ministry among us,”’ and promising willingly to contribute 
to his support, he adds:— 

“Whatever effect it may have on some members of 
your church who affectionately wish to follow you, there 
is no doubt they will find several good lots of land, both 
improved and unimproved, to suit their circumstances, 
and I shall with pleasure see our number increase if 
they are men of your description.” 

The result of Sherman’s visit was that the seule of 
Holland Patent united with the people of Olden-Barne- 
veld in engaging him for a term of three years at a salary 
of $600, to be paid quarterly. 

Dr. Van der Kemp prepared the letter which was sent 
to Dr. Sherman, asking him to become their minister. 
The letter—I have already quoted from it—carries the 
assurance that the invitation is unanimous. ‘This invi- 
tation was accepted in February, 1806, and so for the 
first time a minister is settled in this old village, one who 
temperamentally and theologically is in accord with the 
leading spirits of the place. Mappa and Van der Kemp, 
while refraining from calling the society Unitarian, recog- 
nized Sherman as a Unitarian, and considered themselves 
as being in the same class. From the very beginning of 
the society it was committed to Unitarianism, although 
they seemed to have thought it best to leave the society 
untrammelled by so much as a distinctive label. 

Some felt that the organization ought to be something 
more ecclesiastical than a society, now they had a min- 
ister, and so a movement was made toward this end,—not 
at the instigation of Van der Kemp or Mappa, although 
these two men were among a committee of four appointed 
to consider the matter. The outcome was the organiza- 
tion within the United Protestant Religious Society of 
the Reformed Christian Church. Now the committee 
did not report a creed, but eight “articles of association.” 
These articles are remarkable in that they are essentially 
non-doctrinal. ‘‘’The mode of admission to this church”’ 
—I quote from the articles—‘‘shall be, that any person 
wishing to become a member shall make known his desire 
to the consistory, the minister, the elders, the deacons, 
who shall, if the person be of a good moral character, 
refer his case for decision to the church at large.” ‘The 
third of these eight articles is equally notable, and it 
shows how ,determined these men were that personal 
freedom should not in the slightest degree be abridged 
for any cause:— 

“LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE SHALL BE PRESERVED INVIO- 
LATE [the words are printed in capitals]. Every member 
shall be maintained in his right of free inquiry into the 
doctrines of Scripture; in publishing what he believes the 
Scriptures to contain, and in practising according to his 
understanding of his duty. This liberty shall not be 
abridged as to his understanding and practice respecting 
the ceremonies, ordinances, or positive institutions of 
Christianity.”’ 

Nor did this spirit ever depart from this church. It 
happened along in 1865, after the Unitarian Convention 
had met in New York in April of that year, that Rev. 
Jefferson Myers Fox, pastor of the church, decided that 
the church ought to go on record as to its theological 
position. A committee was appointed to prepare a 
statement of belief to be used in the Sunday-school. 
The statement is rather elaborate, and perhaps not more 
objectionable than all such statements are likely to be. 
But, interestingly enough, this item appears in the records 
of the church: ‘The statement was unanimously adopted 


with the express understanding that it should not be 
used as a test of either church membership or ‘Christian — 4 
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fellowship.” ‘That was a safe and sane way to treat a 


statement of belief. 

For four years John Sherman served as minister to the 
society, and then resigned, because, as he said, “the sup- 
port received from the society, during my ministry in 
this place, has not been equal to the exigencies of my 
family.’’ Several years were to pass before another min- 
ister was settled. During this period lay services were 
continued. Several months after the resignation of 
John Sherman, Van der Kemp writes his friend Mrs. 
Theophilus Lindsey in England: ‘We could not raise a 
sum equal to our minister’s salary, so he has gone, to our 
great grief-and irreparable loss. We continue, however, 
our religious meetings. Some of us have engaged to read 
in turns, so we are edified by Clarke, and Tillotson, and 
Blair, sometimes Lindsey, Priestley, Price, ‘Toulmin.’’ 

Though some were in favor of letting the society pass 
out of existence, Van der Kemp, assisted by Mappa and 
the redoubtable Ephraim Perkins, who had recently 
come to Olden-Barneveld, kept it alive. In 1814 another 
heretic strayed into the neighborhood, Mr. Isaac Bliss 
Pierce. ‘The letters of that period inform us that he was 
introduced “‘to Dr. Van der Kemp, and to several other 
gentlemen of the Unitarian faith.”* Mr. Pierce was a 
candidate for the ministry. He preached for them, with 
the result that the people of Olden-Barneveld invited 
him in the following October to be their minister. 

Mr. Pierce accepted the invitation, and decided that 
he had better seek ordination before going so far into 
the woods. ‘The question of ordination was a serious 
one, for who could or would ordain a young man to the 
ministry of a Unitarian church? Dr. Van der Kemp 
suggested that on his arrival in Boston—Mr. Pierce’s 
home was Providence, R.I.—he “directly apply to Dr. 
Freeman and Rev. Mr. Cary to arrange matters’’ for 
his ordination. Drs. Freeman and Cary deemed it 
best to refer the matter to the leading clergy of Boston, 
who were infected with the same heresy, and these gentle- 
men decided there was no obstacle to ordaining Pierce in 
Boston. It is significant of the theological situation in 
Boston at this time that Mr. Cary should write to Mr. 
Pierce, ‘“We hope the church has not pledged itself to 
any party or mode of faith, but applies to us to ordain 
you on the ground of being a Christian church, without 
specifying that they hold Unitarian or any other view 
of Christianity.’ Letters missive were sent to the 
churches in Boston under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Messrs. James Freeman, D.D., and Samuel Cary, D.D., 
John Lathrop, D.D., William E. Channing, Horace 
Holley, Samuel C. Thacher, Charles Lowell, Francis 
Parkman, asking that these churches, through their 
pastors and delegates, convene in council and ordain 
I. B. Pierce to the Christian ministry. The council 
convened Feb. 16, 1815. Dr. Lathrop was chosen mod- 
erator, and Francis Parkman scribe. The sermon was 
preached in the church in Chauncy Place by Rev. Samuel 
Cary. Rev. James Freeman gave the charge, and Rev. 
Horace Holley the right hand of fellowship. 

Soon after Mr. Pierce entered upon the ministry in 
Olden-Barneveld he set about building a church. The 
church was built, and in its interior arrangement was as 
nearly a copy of King’s Chapel as circumstances would 
allow. English Unitarians, through Dr. Van der Kemp, 
helped to build the church. The Holland Land Com- 
pany, through Col. Mappa, gave the land. ‘ 

Through trial and storm the society had lived for 
fifteen years. ‘Trials and storms were ahead of it. Its 
most stormy period was the Finney revival, when special 


attempts were made by Dr. Finney and his associates to 
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ere, I suspect, proud of it. It is not likely they thought it was a handicap, 
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destroy that “hotbed of Socinianism,” as they called it. 
But the society has maintained itself through good report 
and ill, and since that day in September, 1803, when Dr. 
Van der Kemp and Col. Mappa framed the charter of 
the United Protestant Religious Society the flag of 
Unitarianism has never been hauled down, neither has its 
voice been silenced. 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


The Old Violin. 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


Frail instrument, it comes adown the years 
To meet thy touch, after full many a hand 
Awoke its depths to human smiles or tears 
In far-off foreign land. 


Yes, now it comes the readier made for thee, 
By all the quivering songs ’twas wont to sing, 
To tell thy soul, and in thy hands to be 
A living thing. 


Thee may it serve and busy hours beguile, 
As thy skill plys th’ inevitable way 
That leads to power and new resource the while, 
And music’s heavenly sway. 


Who are the Heretics? 


Who is the heretic? Not he who is not quite sure just 
how much of the Pentateuch is science, how much history, 
how much poetry, and who is not quite sure that Moses 
wrote it as it stands, and is not quite certain of its verbal 
infallibility; but he is the heretic who does not believe 
that God speaks to-day as he spoke in Israel, and calls 
men to-day as he called Samuel and David, and leads his 
people to-day as he did Israel, and identifies himself with 
the nation to-day as he did with Israel, and is close, near, 
intimate with men to-day who seek him, and is the Good 
Shepherd of all who are in his fold. He who does not 
believe in this living God, living in the United States as 
he lived in Palestine, is a heretic. 

Who is the heretic? Not the man who cannot accept 
the older views of revelation and inspiration, but the man 
who, while perhaps believing that God spoke to Isaiah 
and Paul, does not believe that he inspires men to pro- 
claim his word and lead his people to-day. ‘The heretic 
is he who thinks God ceased inspiring men when the canon 
of the Scriptures was closed, who cannot see that through 
prophet, poet, preacher, seer, God is to-day speaking 
great, guiding, illuminating, wonderful things; who 
cannot see that the Bible is not the only inspired book, 
but is the pledge of God’s continual revelation of his 
truth through inspired men of every age. 

Who is the heretic? Not he who is puzzled over the 
resurrection stories,—whether Christ arose with the old 
body or with a new body or as a spiritual presence; 
there is room for different interpretations of the gospel 
records here,—but he who doubts Christ being alive in his 
world kingdom to make all nations his. We would not 
refuse to ordain a young man because he had not quite 
irrevocably settled which theory of the resurrection he 
held, but we would most emphatically refuse to ordain a 
young man who had not caught a great vision of the 
universality of the gospel message. We would most 
assuredly refuse to ordain a young man who had not 
caught a vision of the new brotherhood in America, 
built up out of all these immigrant races, welded into 
one new race by the power of the gospel the minister of 
to-day must preach. He who doubts the power of the 
gospel to work the miracle of transforming India, China, 
Turkey, and Japan; he who doubts the power of the gospel 
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to weld these Italians, Slavs, and Jews into a Christian 
American society,—he is the heretic we fear, he is the man 
who really has Christian doubts. 

Who is the heretic? Not he who cannot state a doctrine 
of the supernatural,—perhaps everything worth while is 
supernatural,—but he who has not caught a vision of that 
new and larger implication of the gospel which all pro- 
phetic men are beginning to hold; namely, that Christian- 
ity must redeem the whole order in which men live as 
well as the individuals which live in it; that institutions, 
organizations, governments, which have relationships 
with each other must deal with each other under those 
same Christian laws that Christian men follow in all 
converse one with another. ‘The man we should hesitate 
to ordain in these days is he who, living in this twentieth 
century, still conceives the mission of the gospel only 
in terms of the eighteenth century; who has not seen 
that Christ is big enough to make all realms of life his; 
who has not seen that there can be but one standard of 
righteousness in all these realms—one for men, one for 
nations; who has not seen and is not prepared to preach 
that nations which steal, destroy, kill, practise war, 
fight duels with each other are just as amenable to con- 
demnation as any man who does these things. Above 
all, we are beginning to think, in the light of what the 
world is witnessing, that that minister should be consid- 
ered a heretic to Christ who to-day believes in force 
and preaches it instead of Christ’s one gospel of love as 
both the basis of civilization and its weapon.—Rev. 
Frederick Lynch, in Christian Work. 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer is not overcoming God’s reluctance, it is laying 
hold of His highest willingness.—Archbishop Trench. 
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No soul can preserve the bloom and delicacy of its ex- 
istence without lonely musing and silent prayer, and the 
greatness of this necessity is in proportion to the greatness 
of the soul.—Farrar. 
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I am grateful to that man above all others who brings 
home to me afresh the mystery and glory of the world, the 
significance of our mortal life, the immediate presence 
with us of the infinite and everlasting God.— John White 
Chadwick. 

J 


If broad daylight should never be yours on this side of 
the grave, He will hold your feet in the twilight that they 
shall not stumble, and, at last, with all the more love, 
and all the more speed as well, He will fold you to His 
bosom, who is Himself the Light Eternal—F. W. Faber. 
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I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost; 
that the characters of men are moulded and inspired by 
what their fathers have done; that, treasured up in Ameri- 
can souls are all the unconscious influences of the great 
deeds of the Anglo-Saxon race, from Agincourt to Bun- 
ker Hill—James A. Garfield. 


ad 


It is when we have borne submissively some dreadful 
sorrow that we see the golden ladder reaching upward, as 
did Perpetua from the darkness of the dungeon; when we 
have given ourselves to some great work and wrought 
it, by God’s help and the inspiration of his Spirit, triumph- 
antly to the end, that the vision is granted us.—R. S. 
Storrs, D.D. 
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‘To man this earth is something more than a dormitory 
and a larder and a gymnasium. It is a school-house and — 
a workshop and a gallery of art. It is a mighty lesson- 
book for his perpetual study. ‘Taking a broad view of our 
whole existence, it is not too much to say that our entire 
life on earth is thus basal and preparative. It is founda- 
tion work, root work, a getting ready rather.than an 
achievement.—Cyrus D. Foss, DD. 


“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit.” 


BY AMY WENTWORTH. 


One said: ‘‘Behold the Christ, in him revealed 
The holy incarnation, now as then 
The Way, the Truth, the Life of all the world: 
Lo, the Messiah! God is come to men.”’ 
Yea, as of yore 
God dwelleth in the Christ forevermore. 


Another said: ‘‘ Behold the wondrous earth, 
The noontide glory, and the starry night, 
The eternal mountains, the mysterious sea: 
Here is God’s temple, here the abode of Light.” 
Seer that thou art, 
God has his dwelling deep in Nature’s heart. 


Another still: ‘‘Behold thy Brother-man 
Made in the image of a righteous God, 
Beside whose glorious power to know, to love, 
All Nature seems but senseless, lifeless clod.’’ 
Truth divine, 
My Brother’s soul is part, O God, of thine. 


All is of God: his life is immanent 
In Christ, in Nature, in thy Brother’s heart, 
But far beyond creation’s utmost bounds 
Abides the life that we see but in part. 
Beyond the farthest sun 
Dwells the All-righteous, the Eternal One. 


The Psalms. 


Nothing but the infinite pity of God is equal to the in- 
finite pathos of human life. Therefore the Psalmists 
trust in God—just God, no dogmas about him, but in 
the reality of his being and the mystery of his mercy, 
God who is from everlasting to everlasting, the Home of 
the Soul. Nowhere else—outside the little Book of 
the Eternal Life which tells the story of Jesus—can be 
found such a profound and vivid sense of the hallowing 
presence of God in the world. The clouds are his chariots, 
the thunder his voice, and his footsteps bow the heavens. 
They celebrate the power of God, his wisdom, his justice, 
his fidelity, with every variation of melody, but most 
of all, his pity. What fills them with an abiding wonder 
is that God considers man, and visits him with salvation. 
Other hope they have none. ‘They rest in the integrity 
of the Eternal, and his loving-kindness is more than life. 
There is in these songs a mingled agitation and peace—a 
deep and grateful peace in God, joined with an eager, 
incessant, passionate hunger for more of God. When God 
seems far away, the music falls to a lower octavé and life 
loses its rhythm, its radiance, and its soul of loveliness. 
When he is near, the sun is up, the dew is on the grass, 
the trees clap their hands, and flowing waters glisten with 
his beauty! 

How was it that in a rude and dark age the religious 
affections attained to such full flower? No writer since 
that time, not even Augustine, has equalled the Psalmists 
in deep and lofty religious utterance. Where did that 
ripe and rich religious life come from? How was it pos- 
sible at such a time and amid such scenery? It must be 
that in the olden time the human soul was alone with 
God as it has never been alone with him since. Life 
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was simpler then than now, and as it has become more 
intricate and engrossing it ‘has also become more distract- 
ing. Our modern world, with noble and fruitful intellect- 
ual agitations, its research into nature, its co-operation 
in social enterprise, absorbs men; and the invisible world, 
which in former times drew to itself the yearnings of the 
soul, seems dim and far away. Human pity and the 
vision of social wrong—notes hardly heard in the Psalms 
—turn men away, apparently, from fellowship with God. 
What they need is that overwhelming, softening, glorify- 
ing sense of God which glows in the Psalms; that is the 
touch magnetic, the one lost chord needed to give unity, 
eee and dignity to our prodigal and multitudinous 

c. 

Can we of to-day have the great and simple faith of 
the singers of the Psalms? Assuredly; and this is the 
sublime secret of all the saints, who learned that, however 
complex life may be, however distracting on the surface, 
at heart it is simple, for ‘‘He keepeth those in perfect 
peace whose minds are fixed on Him.”’ If the world seems 
a confusion worse confounded, it is because our inner life 
is a medley. Riding on a midnight train and unable to 
sleep, not long ago, I read every line of the book of the 
Psalms—thinking betimes of the man in the engine, hav- 
ing our lives in his hands, his eyes fixed on two gleaming 
streaks of steel as we thundered through the night. How 
different from the mode of travel in the days of David! 
And yet, though all the world had changed, my need of 
God and my relation to him were just what David felt 
ages ago. Aye, and he was with me in the night, amid 
the rumble of the rushing train,—my God, the healer of 
my sorrows, the cleanser of my sins by the same incredible 
mercy with which he cleansed the poet-king in days of 
old. Only the outward conditions of life had changed; 
the way of prayer remained the same, and the simple words 
of the Psalms became a shining ladder on a train in Iowa 
as they had been on a hillside in Judea. 

Volumes have been written tracing the influence of 
the Psalms on literature and life, but let us follow only 
one of them a little way along its melodious journey 
adown the centuries. With the single exception of the 
Lord’s Prayer, no other bit of writing has done more for 
the heart-life of the race than the Fifty-first Psalm. 
Multitudes have gone from earth to meet the destiny 
of man, breathing the words of that great confessional 
hymn. Its first words in the old Vulgate version— 
““Miserere,”’ “Have mercy’’—have been the last words 
of many of the sweetest souls of the race. Just before 
his death, with his hand mutilated by torture, Savona- 
rola wrote a commentary on this Psalm. Sir Thomas 
More repeated it on the scaffold, and Lady Jane Grey 
recited it at her execution. Rowland Taylor shouted it 
amid the flames of martyrdom, and was struck in the 
mouth for not saying it in Latin. When Arnold of 
Rugby understood that he was dying and they asked him 
what they should read to him, instantly he selected “the 
Fifty-first Psalm.’”’ ‘The northernmost grave on earth, 
so it is said, is one made for a member of the expedition of 
Sir George Nares to the Arctic Sea. It is near Cape 
Brechy, on the brow of a hill covered with eternal snow, 
overlooking crowded masses of ice stretching away into 
the northern night, where, like a lamp hung over the 
door of eternity, shines the polar star. A large stone 
covers the sleeper, and on a copper plate at the head 
the words are engraved: ‘‘Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’’ Never did the pathos of those 
words find a more perfect setting—only, the mercy of 
God is whiter than snow! 

Athanasius asked his friends to repeat this Psalm as 


they lay awake in the stillness of the night. Did you 
ever try that? If you have any vanity left in you at 
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night, it will flee away before those great words uttered 
in the dark where only God can see and hear—when 
you can hear nothing but the beating of your own heart. 
Try it, my friends, and then you will know why that 
Psalm has lived so long, and why it will be alive and 
flashing when the last man lifts his trembling heart in 
prayer on this dyingearth. All down the ages it has echoed 
and re-echoed in the song and prayer of the Church, and 
who can tell how many poor souls have been led and 
lifted by those old familiar words out of weariness into 
the rest that remaineth for those who give their hearts to 
God the Father Almighty—out of sin into the purity of 
his presence! Men and women, busy and distracted 
about many things, heart-hungry and ill at ease, take 
this tiny book of prayer and praise, white with age, yet 
aglitter with the dew of each new morning, tested and 
tried by ages of sorrowful and victorious experience, 
rich with memories and wet with tears of the human 
race—take it to heart, read it, love it, live with it, hold 
communion with it in the still hour, and learn that 
God hath made us for himself, and unquiet are our 
hearts till they live and toil and rest in him!—_/oseph Fort 
Newton. 


A Psalm of the Sierra. 


Oh, all ye Mountains and Valleys, praise ye the Lord. 

Ye Snowy Peaks that lift your summits far into the sky, 
where fire and hail, snow and vapor and stormy wind 
fulfil His will, exalt Him whose Name is the Most High. 

Ye Torrents and Waterfalls that leap and shout and 
make the mountain fastnesses echo with your majestic 
music, hymn the praises of the Lord of all power; for 
wisdom and might are His. 

Ye Gentle Streams that meander through the meadows 
and vales, sing sweetly of Him who waters the springs 
among the hills. 

Ye Mountain Lakes, pure as crystal, that reflect the 
encircling heights and the serene, untroubled stars, 
to you it is permitted to image the purity and peace of 
the Eternal. 

Ye Noble Pines and Firs and Cedars, which glow and 
burgeon in the sunshine and lift your comely heads 
reverently and gladly toward heaven, rejoice before the 
Lord, and sing the Psalm of Life to Him who feeds your 
roots and branches. 

Ye Little Birds that flit across the streams and over 
the heights and carol in the branches of the trees and 
wake the morning with rapture, gladsome and loving 
are you, and to you it belongs to sing the praise of the 
God of the Open Air in sweetest melody. 

Ye Mighty Cliffs and Domes that stand fast through 
the ages, steadfast and sublime are you, and to you it 
is given to body forth the Faithfulness that reacheth unto 
the Clouds. 

Ye Fair Mountain Meadows, filled with the fragrance 
of wild flowers and the music of running water, home 
of birds and bees and butterflies, breathe fervently the 
praise of Him who createth and protecteth all. 

Ye Deep Woods where the ferns spread their fronds 
and the cool shadows dwell, whisper ye of the hush and 
peace of His Presence. 

Ye Beauteous Flowers that raise your shining faces to 
the sun, returning His largess in a thousand radiant hues, 
manifold and adorn the grace of Him whose Love nourishes 
and beautifies all. 

Oh, all ye Works of His Mountain Dominion, join in 
one harmonious pean of praise to Him whose glory is 
above the Earth and whose majesty is above the Heavens; 
for Strength and Beauty are in His Mountain Sanctuary.— 
John Wright Buckham, in Congregationalist. 
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Youth. 


What do they know of youth who still are young?— 
They but the singers of a golden song, 

Who may not guess its worth or wonder—flung 
Like largesse to the throng. 
We only—young no longer, old so long— 

Before its harmonies stand marvelling.— 

Oh, we who listen—never they who sing. 


Not for itself is beauty, but for us 
Who gaze upon it with all reverent eyes; 
And youth, which sheds its glory luminous, 
Gives ever in this wise: 
Itself the joy it may not realize. 
Only we know, who linger overlong, 
Youth that is made of beauty and of song. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in Everybody's Magazine. 


Race Prejudice. 


Students of that large problem called the 
color question are indebted to Dr. Clay 
MacCauley for reprinting from the Rikugo- 
Zasshi his article on ‘‘The American-Jap- 
anese Problem as a Race Question.’”’ Human 
nature has a trick of clothing with imagined 
terrors everything which is novel, remote, 
and dimly understood; and so much rhetoric 
has been wreathed around this question 
under its many guises that it is an unusual 
pleasure to come across an essay which is 
content to take that small corner of the prob- 
lem with which the writer is personally well 
acquainted and discuss it in the light of ex- 
perience. ‘To experience in this case add a 
wide reading of history, very interestingly 
and suggestively used to illustrate, by ex- 
amples which have now become fixed, the 
limitations of race difference. Nothing need 
be said as to another qualification without 
which it is more or less useless to talk of this 
particular segment of the color question— 
the factor of good will. Besides good will 
Dr. MacCauley brings clear sight and a cer- 
tain detachment which makes his pamphlet 
valuable to both sides in the controversy. 

Part of Dr. MacCauley’s task has been to 
reduce race difference to its true proportions. 
He recognizes its existence, but believes that 
it is of relatively small potency as a social 
factor. Considering how marvellously all the 
races of Europe are fusing into one nationality 
in the tremendous crucible of American in- 
stitutions it would be difficult for an Ameri- 
can to think otherwise. This part of the 
argument gains greatly by the passages in 
which it is shown that in even the days when 
human affairs moved literally at a foot’s 
pace the differences of race were no bar to 
what was practically the world-wide exten- 
sion of Roman civilization. The difference 
between East and West is, of course, vastly 
greater than the difference between Latin 
and Teuton, and greater even than was the 
difference between the Romans and any of 
the primitive peoples whom they brought 
within the sway of their law. ‘There is no 
harm in recognizing that difference to the 
fullest and frankest extent, legislatively and 
in every other way. ‘There is harm and 
danger if one magnifies the fact of race dif- 
ference into a sort of sanction for race prej- 
udice. Thatis a danger from which dwellers 
east of Suez, living in daily and depressing 
contact with the difference, are not entirely 
free; but it is perfectly true that outside of 
the poorest and most ignorant sections of 
society race differences are not now the cause, 
at least not the sole or principal cause, of 
race prejudice in the West. 
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There was no prejudice when the first Jap- 
anese visitors went to America. There was 
no prejudice against the first residents. 
Those Japanese who went to the United 
States to study, men of high position now, 
will tell you that their college days in America 
were a time of open hospitality and unaffected 
friendliness. Race prejudice is a weed of 
later growth, and in seeking its root we may 
be helped by recalling the fact that it is not 
known in England, nor indeed in Europe, 
except as an accident of the war, though the 
Japanese find it in full growth in all the 
British colonies. It has been seen in America 
before. ‘The Irish were its victims many 
years ago, the Germans have suffered from 
it, and the word ‘‘Dago,” applied to southern 
Europeans, is still a term of opprobrium, 
though it is losing its sting. The truth is 
that race prejudice is nine-tenths an economic 
difficulty. It does not exist in England, be- 
cause the working-class in England is not 
threatened with an irruption of cheap labor. 
It is found on the Pacific slope, just as it is 
found in Australia and South Africa and 
Canada, because the artisans of these lands 
fear that the standard of living which they 
have attained after long struggles may be 
again lowered in the hopeless competition 
with the frugal, servile Asiatic. If Dr. 
MacCauley’s essay helps the thinkers of 
Japan to realize more effectively than they 
do now that the present problem is funda- 
mentally an economic one he will have done 
the East a service. One despairs of a solu- 
tion every time a responsible leader of the 
Japanese discusses the Japanese-American 
difficulty as if it began and ended with race 
difference and as if Japan could do nothing 
in the matter beyond rack her ingenuity to 
discover still another way of soothing the in- 
explicable and unreasonable race prejudice 
of the Americans.—The Japan Advertiser. 


Public Lectures in New York. 


The annual report of the Supervisor of 
Lectures who acts for the Board of Educa- 
tion for New York gives the reader an idea 
of what has been done and of what might 
be done in many other places. Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, who has directed this work 
to its present high standard, shows in this 
report that the true purpose of the Public 
Lecture System is not recognized until 
people understand it as not a disjointed 
collection of miscellaneous lectures but a 
well-organized scheme of instruction for 
adults. ‘Desirable as it is,” he says, ‘“‘to 
throw open the school-house door as a 
neighborhood centre, the prime purpose of 
the school, whether for young or old, is to 
increase the body of earnest and thinking 
men and women in the city.”” He shows by 
presenting courses of study actually carried 
on and by statistics of regular attendance 
that the term “University of the People” 
is an absolutely correct term to apply to this 
institution whose only local habitation is in 
the hearts and minds of the people of New 
York. We quote certain significant pas- 
sages from the report, which Dr. Leipziger 
emphasizes by illustrations from the ex- 
perience of the past year. 

“An important factor in estimating the 
value of the public lectures is that it gives 
a new interpretation to the uses of the word 
‘leisure.’ By the wider use of the school 
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there is realized the true meaning of the 
word ‘school,’ which is Greek for ‘leisure.’ 
Quite unlike Shakespeare’s boy who crept 
unwillingly to school are the young and the 
old who longingly await the lecture evening 
and flock to the beautiful school-house. 
When the lecture course began, people 
worked eleven or twelve hours a day. Now 
they work eight or nine. To women and to 
men alike ‘leisure’ is one of the great facts in 
our modern life. Leisure is given to men 
and women for their education and for their 
recreation; and the manifest place in which 
properly to use this leisure is in the school 
buildings. So we are interpreting the doc- 
trine, ‘Education is a continuous performance 
that begins with the cradle and ends only 
with the grave.’ The character of a nation’s 
amusements is an index to a people’s civiliza- 
tion, and the people that finds its recreation 
in the study of literature and art, in discus- 
sion of economic and social questions, in 
refined and social intercourse, such a people 
is on the road to civilization, and one of the 
triumphs of our movement is that it has 
pointed the way for this wise use of leisure.” 

“There has been much discussion during 
the past year in the press concerning loneli- 
ness in our great city. There are hundreds 
of human beings who spend their day at the 
task by which they earn their living, and 
who have little companionship in the even- 
ing. ‘The true city should be a home for all 
the dwellers within its gates, and the school- 
house one of the most effective mediums for 
bringing about friendliness and co-operation. 
Apart from the mere pleasure of listening to 
a lecture on travel, history, music, and art, 
the discussion afterward and the friendly 
atmosphere of the school promote ac- 
quaintanceship, and thus a social centre in the 
best sense is created.”’ 

“Not the least valuable of the effects of 
our Public Lecture System is that it has 
given to thousands an increased interest in 
life. There is abundant proof that the 
human intelligence lengthens human life by 
increasing its instincts. 

“Old age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
For, as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.’ 


“The thinking faculty is the latest to be 
developed in the human individual, and an 
ardent desire for knowledge comes frequently 
at maturity. That which we teach our- 
selves is of infinitely greater value than all 
the information injected into us against our 
will in’ our early years. The mere taste of 
knowledge which the school years scantily 
afford cannot content an intelligent man or 
woman, and what is particularly charac- 
teristic of modern knowledge, especially in 
science, is its rapid progressiveness. So all 
must keep on going to school to keep abreast 
of the times.” 

“So it can truthfully be said that our 
system of adult education has enriched the 
lives of thousands of individuals. It has 
led to the reading of good books. It has 
given subject for conversation better than the 
idle gossip of the street. It has revealed the 
pleasures of music, art, and poetry to many an 
otherwise barren life. It has been anew 
birth for many and has started them on the 
road from which they can never turn back. 
It has helped improve conditions by le: 


on child life, sanitation, and Bygiene. It has 
disseminated the true spirit of baer : 


With our large immigrant population this is 
— of far-reaching importance. To give the 


masses a concept of the true democracy and 
what it means to each individual man who 
shares its privileges is the only way to raise 
the level of citizenship, and through the 
lectures on civics and history false notions of 
government have been displaced by true 
conceptions of the duties and relationship 
between the citizen and the state.” 


Literature. 


IittLE Ripples orf Sonc. By Celia 
Doerner. Boston: The Gorham Press. The 
poems that make up this modest volume come 
from Grant’s Pass, Ore., where the little 
woman who wrote them has been making a 
gallant stand against the discouragement 
and repining that illness and restraints might 
easily have brought with them. ‘‘My world 
is very small,”’ she writes truly in one of the 
poems, ‘‘hemmed in by the narrow walls of 
my room,” but in another sense her world is 
very large, for from that room she enters into 
the wider world of books, and in thought she 
can travel 

“To tropic jungle and arctic zone, 

To crowded cities and desert sands,” 
and even to distant star-worlds. Whether 
things go right or things go wrong, she seeks 
the sunshine and sunshiny thoughts, and sings 
her songs “‘for my own content and comfort 
and cheer.’”’ The poems are placed in three 
divisions—Glimpses of Soul Life, Glimpses of 
Nature, and Occasional and Miscellaneous. 
The latter division shows her keen interest 
in friends and in children, and indicates that 
her home has not always been in distant Ore- 
gon. ‘The poems of nature show her quick 
interest in things of beauty and a happy 
fancy. As the occasional poems suggest an 
acquaintance with Cincinnati, so the nature 
poems include memories of Florida and of 
Colorado. It is the first division, however, 
which includes the most characteristic verses, 
and from these we take one, short enough to 
quote and fairly typical:— 


“On world-wide tours he saw in many lands 
The splendid structures reared by human 
hands, 
And marvels manifold by nature wrought; 
And yet he said, ‘In all the world there’s 
naught 
For which it were worth while 
To journey e’en a mile.’ 


She never left her humble village home 
Save in the neighboring wood and field to 
roam; 
But tree and flower and bird and brook and 
sky, 
A song, book, picture, raised her spirits high, 
And filled her soul with praise 
For wonder-teeming days.” 


Boarpinc Rovunp. Interesting Experi- 
ences of a Young Yankee Schoolmaster. 
By John Otis Barrows. Boston: The Rox- 
burgh Publishing Company, Inc.—This book 
will be especially interesting to all readers 
who as boys and girls attended the old-fash- 
ioned district school in the early part of the 


last century. The writer very accurately 
describes the district, the country school- 


and the peculiar conditions that made 
hing in those days a test not only 

and intelligence, but also of 
e art of circumventing human 
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nature when bent upon mischief. When 
one remembers what happened in those old 
school-houses, or reflects on the quality of the 
instruction given under difficulties of many 
kinds, the wonder is that out of those ancient 
district schools came many of the strongest 
and wisest men and women who have served 
the country in peace and war. We wonder 
sometimes whether the freedom of those 
communities of obstinate children was not 
more conducive to a healthy growth of good 
character and intelligence than the modern 
systems which cramp and confine the mental 
and moral powers and drive them into pre- 
destined channels? 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. By H. Ad- 
dington Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1 net.—Mr. Bruce is the editor of 
the Mind and Health Series, which con- 
sists of medical handbooks written by emi- 
nent specialists and designed to present the 
latest results of recent research and experi- 
ence in a form intelligible to readers of aver- 
age understanding. In the present volume, 
written by the editor himself, such questions 
s “What makes us sleep?” ‘‘How much 
sleep do we need?” ‘‘What is the proper 
treatment of sleeplessness?’’ and the like are 
answered with illustration and anecdote, 
which make the book interesting even to 
one who needs personally no practical in- 
struction, or at least thinks he doesn’t. The 
series promises well, and it will include the 
discussion of subjects that have long been 
enveloped in a haze of mystery and general 
ignorance. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CORMORANT. By 
A. Hyatt Verrill. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.35 net.—‘‘ Three Cheers for the 
Spanish Main”’ is the alluring heading of the 
first chapter in this book for boys; and a map 
opposite, which indicates the course taken 
by the two young Americans in their trip 
from New York to Barbadoes, is a good sec- 
ond to the invitation to travel with them. 
Yachting, hunting, fishing, travel, advent- 
ure, and even treasure-hunting are included 
in the interesting material of these lively 
chapters, and incidentally information about 
history, products, places, and people is intro- 
duced, though this does not overburden the 
story element. 


THE RIM OF THE DESERT. By Ada Wood- 
ruff Anderson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.35 net.—Mrs. Anderson has a broad 
way of looking at life and a liking for strength 
in man or woman that accord well with the 
setting she gives her stories. The region 
of the upper Columbia River is the desert 
of the story, where reclaimed areas have 
yielded phenomenal crops of wheat. The 
Alaska coal cases furnish a part of the strik- 
ing material from which the writer has drawn 
with lavish hand. ‘The love-story is com- 
plicated by unusual misunderstandings at 
the outset, but it is worked out to a happy 
conclusion, and the book is a novel that re- 
pays reading. 


Pr,LARS OF SMOKE. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton. $1.25 net.—This is the record of 
the struggles of a Roman priest and a woman 
to make their mutual love accommodate 
itself to their consciences, his priestly vows, 
and her antagonism to his church. The 
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end of it all is misery, a secret marriage, sepa- 
ration, penance in a distant monastery for 
him, motherhood and death for her and her 
child. It is a sad story, well told and for 
the most part the ground of an argument 
against the Roman Catholic doctrine en- 
joining the celibacy of the clergy. The book 
contains no vulgar scandals such as often 
disgrace polemics against Romanism. 


A Revucrant Apam. By Sidney Will- 
iams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.35.—The successive love affairs of a man 
who advanced steadily through one after 
another, winning women and tiring of them, 
becomes rather tiresome reading. If this is 
character analysis, it seems hardly worth 
while; as a novel it is monotonous; as a 
moral warning to women it may have some 
merit. If it is subtle and has a point, the 
present reviewer seems to have missed it. 


IittLhE Birp Brive. By William L,. 
and Irene Finley. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 75 cents net.—This is a 
charming story of a tiny bluebird brought 
up by hand in a family of three children who 
never allowed him to feel that by any chance 
a child could be unfriendly or thoughtless. 
It is all perfectly simple, and its tone and the 
photographs indicate that it is all true. 


Magazines. 


In the July American Magazine is an 
article entitled ‘‘Lord Kitchener’s Great 
Bluff,” in which it is told that England 
has secretly raised an army four times as 
big as she has admitted—in other words, 
4,000,000 instead of 1,000,000. The author 
of the article is J. Herbert Duckworth, an 
Englishman who for about ten years has 
lived in .New York City, where he has 
been engaged in journalism. When the war 
broke out last summer he went to England, 
where he remained through the fall and 
winter. While there he came confidentially 
into possession of the facts which he now 
publishes. Mr. Duckworth has been un- 
willing until now to publish what he has 
known for several months. Other articles 
are: ‘“‘The Secret of Steady Golf,” by 
Jerome D. Travers, four times amateur 
golf champion of America; ‘‘Gott Strafe 
England,” by Edward Lyell Fox, correspond- 
ent in Germany for the American Magazine; 
“The Golden Rule in Business,’”’ by Ida M. 
Tarbell; ‘Picking up Stage Wisdom,” by 
Katherine Grey; ‘‘A Senator’s Mail,” by a 
United States Senator. Fiction is con- 
tributed by Walter Prichard Eaton, David 
Grayson, John Taintor Foote, Frank Goewey 
Jones, Lucy Huffaker and Eva Chappel. 
The ‘“‘Interesting People’? department con- 
tains five entertaining little articles, and 
announcement is made of a new department 
called ‘‘Family Finances.” In this depart- 
ment will appear facts, ideas, and stories 
of personal experiences—all contributing 
to a fuller understanding of family budgets, 
allowances, investments, schemes for saving 
and thrift, and all matters pertaining to the 
money side of family life. The prize-winning 
letters in the contest entitled “‘The Most 
Extraordinary Coincidence I Know Of” 
are published in this issue, and James 
Montgomery Flagg’s amusing contribution 
completes the number. 
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The Home, 
The Four-Jeaf Clover. 


A little maid in a gingham gown 
Went hunting the meadows over; 

Till the birds were tired, and the sun went down, 
She sought for a four-leaf clover! 


For four-leaf clovers bring luck, they say; 
And patchwork “stints” and dishes 
Were tiresome duties every day. 
She wanted some fairy wishes! 


With dishes unwashed and “stint” undone 
She trampled back home in the gloaming; 
No four-leaf clover—no, never a one— 
Was there to be had for her roaming! 


A little maid in a gingham gown 
Had washed all the dinner dishes, 

Had finished her “stint” ere the sun went down, 
Undreaming of fairy wishes, 


When just at her feet, as she raced in play 
The blossoming meadows over, 
She found what the other had sought all day— 
She found, yes, a four-leaf clover! 
—Mary Clarke Huntington. 


Miss Barbara’s Raspberries. 


“‘T do hope that boy over at the next house 
won’t be troublesome,’’ Miss Barbara mur- 
mured as she and Miss Julia carefully car- 
ried in the parlor lamp. ‘I just can’t have 
him running out and in here half a dozen 
times a day tracking in dirt.” 

Miss Julia’s words and tone were assuring. 
“Tf we don’t take any notice of him what- 
ever, I don’t believe he’ll trouble us.” 

So Robbie watched and waited in vain for 
an opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
his new neighbors. 

When the goods were unloaded, the truck- 
man went away with his span of white horses 
and big wagon. Miss Barbara and Miss Julia 
went into the house and shut the door, and 
the boy, who had been standing on the steps 
of the next house, went in to talk with his 
mother. 

“They don’t look half so nice as Mrs. 
Royce,” he told her. 

“But you cannot always tell how good and 
kind a woman is by her looks,” his mother 
counselled. 

“Who do you suppose will have the rasp- 
berries now?”’ Robbie asked after a pause. 

“‘T think the new neighbors will want the 
berries themselves,” his mother replied. 

Down on the bank at the back of the house 
where Mrs. Royce had lived was a thrifty 
black-raspberry bush, and, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Royce did not care for the berries, Mrs. 
Royce had given Robbie leave to pick them 
whenever he liked, which was a privilege that 
he greatly appreciated. 

Brother Roger and father were talking 
about Godfrey de Bouillon, about whom 
Roger had been reading, and Robbie’s atten- 
tion was attracted, for he always liked to 
hear about great men. 

How grand the Crusaders must have looked, 
marching along, shouting their war-cry, ‘‘It 
is God’s will,” each man with a red cross em- 
broidered on the right shoulder! Robbie 
and mother talked about Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon when father and Roger had gone down 
town. Robbie asked a good many ques- 
tions about the great Crusader who was 
willing to forgive an injury to himself if good 
might come thereby. 


“TI think it’s almost as hard to forgive! 
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people when they treat you badly as it is 
to fight battles,’ Robbie said thoughtfully. 

Robbie spent that morning working in his 
flower-beds at the back of the house. There 
was a little strip of land at the back of Rob- 
bie’s house and the house where Mrs. Royce 
had lived, where flowers grew luxuriantly. 
Mrs. Royce gave Robbie a little set of 
gardener’s tools, divided her packages of 
flower-seeds with him, and taught him how 
to plant. the seeds the first year that she 
lived in the cottage; and since that time he 
had been an enthusiastic gardener. In the 
afternoon he thought he would go down on 
the bank just to see if the raspberries were 
ready to be picked. As Robbie stood look- 
ing at them he wondered if the new neigh- 
bors had noticed that the berries needed 
picking. Then he picked one and ate it: it 
was delicious. He picked another and ate 
that, and then another; and then—then some 
dreadful cold thing came dashing with such 
force as almost to knock him down. He 
screamed, and turned to meet Miss Barbara 
with an empty water-pail in her hand. 

“Why, are you here?”’ Miss Barbara asked 
in well-feigned surprise. ‘‘You better keep 
right away from this raspberry bush, for I’m 
going to take the best-of care of it. I pre- 
sume I shall wet it every day this warm 
weather, and you'll be liable to get wet again 
if you’re over here.”’ 

Robbie did not wait to hear more. He 
ran for home as though for his life. When 
he reached his mother’s arms he cried as 
he had not cried for a long time, and be- 
tween his sobs his mother could distinguish 
these words: ‘“‘I hate the stingy old thing! 
Yes, I do!” ‘ 

Miss Julia met Miss Barbara as she came 
in at the back door. 

“What did he say? 
a good wetting.” 

“He didn’t say anything, but he made 
tracks for home, and I think he’ll stay there 
now.”’ 

“But don’t you suppose his folks will be 
dreadfully put out about it?’’ Miss Julia 
asked apprehensively. 

“Tf they keep on their land, I shan’t trouble 
them; but just as long as we pay our rent 
here we’re going to have what belongs to us, 
and we’re not going to be troubled by boys 
either,’’ Miss Barbara replied in a very de- 
cided tone. 

Somewhat later the two ladies were greatly 
surprised to see the ‘‘troublesome boy” com- 
ing up the front walk. 

‘‘What on earth can he want now!” Miss 
Barbara ejaculated. 

There was a timid knock at the door, and 
Miss Barbara answered the summons. ‘There 
were still traces of tears on Robbie’s face, but 
he spoke bravely. 

“J didn’t pick but just three of your berries, 
but of course I hadn’t any right to touch 
one. Mrs. Royce didn’t care for black rasp- 
berries, and she always gave them to me, so 
I guess I was so used to picking them I didn’t 
think; but I won’t never do so again. I 
thought you must be real busy, seeing you've 
just moved in; and won’t you please let me 
pick the rest of them for you to make up for 
what I ate? I won’t eat one single one of 
them,’ he added impressively. 

Miss Barbara stared in astonishment. 

“We are pretty busy, but I guess we can 
find time to pick them ourselves,’ she said 
hesitatingly. 


I saw you gave him 
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“But I want to make it right, and I can’t 
think of any other way; and I wish you’d 
let me do it,’’ Robbie pleaded. 

And Miss Barbara surprised herself and 
her sister by saying, ‘‘ Well, if you want to so 
bad, you may.” 

Then she brought a bright tin dish from 
her pantry for Robbie to pick the berries in. 
After Robbie left the house, the sisters looked 
wonderingly at each other. Then Miss Julia 
broke the silence. 

“He’s a perfect little gentleman! But I 
should think he would not have dared to 
come over here again. Don’t you suppose 
he hated to?” 

““T don’t believe he enjoyed it very much,” 
Miss Barbara said meditatively. 

Oh, Miss Barbara, you never dreamed how 
hard it was to come! 

When Robbie came in, the dish was heaping 
full of berries. ‘‘I picked every one that 
was ripe,’”’ he said smilingly. 

“T think you must have,’ Miss Barbara 
replied. ‘‘I want you to take some of them 
home, for you have more than paid for the 
few you ate.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to, indeed I don’t!” 
Robbie protested earnestly. 

Miss Barbara could see that he meant what 
he said, so she forbore to urge the matter; 
but as Robbie was about to go home she 
said apologetically,—and it was a very un- 
usual thing for Miss Barbara to apologize,— 
“T guess you’re a real good boy after all, and 
I’m afraid I was too hard on you; but I know 
we shall be friends hereafter.” 

“Here comes aconqueror, I am sure,” 
mother said, with one of her brightest 
smiles, as she opened the door for Robbie 
when he returned. 

“Ves, I conquered. It was awful hard to 
do, almost as hard as some of Godfrey de 
Bouillon’s battles, I guess; but I’m so glad 
I did it, for she says we’re going to be friends 
now.’”’—Jessie L. Britton, in the Presbyterian 
Banner. 


Teacher, Teacher, Teacher! 


Schoolmaster Owl was walking in the 
woods one evening, when suddenly he heard 
some one calling him. Mr. Owl was not 
feeling happy. His pupils had been behav- 
ing badly all the week, and this made him 
really very cross. ‘ 

Again he heard some one calling loudly 
and very fast, ‘Teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher!”’ really screaming. 

Now Mr. Owl had often told his pupils to 
address him as ‘‘Mr. Owl,” and never on 
any account to call out ‘‘Teacher, teacher,’ 
so he at once became very angry. He looked 
about for a little stick with which to punish 
the offending pupil! 

Before he could find one there walked up 
to him a little bird with a spotted breast, who 
said again, ‘‘Teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher!”’ 

Then Schoolmaster Owl saw that the 
offender was not one of his pupils, but Mrs. 
Ovenbird. ‘‘Well, what in the world do 
you want?” he asked severely, glaring at 
the little bird out of his big round eyes. 

“Oh, teacher, teacher, you know every- 
thing, don’t you?”’ asked the little bird. 

“Well, perhaps not quite everything,” 
said Mr. Owl, feeling rather pleased; ‘‘but 
there are a good many things I do know.” ; 

“Oh, teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher, 
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_ wouldn’t be,” returned Mr. Owl, severely. 
“But what is it you want to know?” 

“Oh, I can’t make up my mind—I can’t 
make up my mind where to build my nest.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Owl. He 
looked more closely at the little bird. She 
was dressed in an olive-colored coat, and 
her light vest was spotted and streaked with 
black. On her head she wore an orange 
cap bordered with black. She walked along 
the ground, instead of hopping, the way most 
of the orchard people did. Mr. Owl thought 
she was a very, very foolish person. 

But Mrs. Ovenbird was not a foolish per- 
son. She well knew that Mr. Owl was not 
always kind to little birds, that many feared 
him and all his tribe,—she had even heard 
stories of his carrying off small birds; but 
she had also heard that no one was wiser than 
he. So, in trouble, she had overcome her 
fears and come to him for advice. 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Owl again. 
“Why can’t you make up your mind where 
to build your nest?” 

“Why, because I’m so afraid my enemies 
will find it!’ cried Mrs. Ovenbird. 

“You might hide it up in the big birch- 
tree,’’ said Mr. Owl. 

“Oh, dear, no. The crows and jays and 
cats would be sure to find it there. And 
you know what they do to nests.” 

‘“Then build it farther back in the woods. 
The Perkins cat seldom goes so far.” 

“Oh, oh, I’m afraid the squirrels will 
come back to the woods! You know what 
squirrels do to nests.”’ 

“Oh, the squirrels! Grandma Chickadee 
seems to have lived, in spite of the squirrels, 
for somejyears. They won’t come back 
very soon, after the way the birds whipped 
them this spring. But why don’t you put 
your nest way out on the tip of an elm-tree 
branch, then no squirrel could get it.” 

Mrs. Ovenbird shook her head. ‘‘Lady 
Baltimore Oriole is the only bird who knows 
how to hang a nest out on the tip of an elm- 
tree branch, and fasten it so it won’t blow off. 
Besides, black snakes climb trees, and you 
know what snakes do to nests and little 
birds.” 

Schoolmaster Owl thought a little. “TI 
believe you’d better build it on the ground,”’ 
he said. ‘‘There are no minks or muskrats 
round here to disturb ground nests. 

But at that the little bird began to scream 
again. “‘Oh, teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher! Don’t you know if I put 
it on the ground the boy will find it? And 
you know what boys do to nests.” 

“Pooh, pooh!’ said Schoolmaster Owl. 
“Very few boys are cruel enough to harm 
the nest of a little bird who has so many 
enemies. They sometimes help guard such 
nests.” ; 

“But I don’t know about the boy who 
comes through the woods on his way to 

school. He may be cruel. I shouldn't 
want him to know where my nest was. 
Where can I hide it? Where can I hide it? 
He has bright eyes.” 
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te Betactie tellnans something! I’m nearly| Schoolmaster Owl blinked one round eye 
stracted!” ‘ 


and then the other, then bent his head and 
whispered something to the little bird. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! That is 
queer,”’ she said, ‘“‘but I’ll try it.”’ And off 
she walked as happy as could be. 

A few weeks later, Mr. Owl was walking 
in the woods again, when a little bird ran up 
to him. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?”’ he asked. 
how about the nest?” 

“Oh, it’s perfectly safe! It’s safe as can 
be!” sang little Mrs. Ovenbird, joyfully. 
“Tt has a little roof over it, and a door on 
one side.” 

“And has the boy found it—the boy with 
the bright eyes?”’ laughed Schoolmaster Owl. 

“Oh, my, no! Oh, Mr. Owl, how wise 
you are!’’ said Mrs. Ovenbird. 

Schoolmaster Owl, much pleased, puffed 
out his feathers. ‘‘And where did you hide 
your nest?” he asked. 

“Why, I put it just where you told me to, 
on the ground right out in plain sight. It’s 
just as you said,—boys have bright eyes, but 
they don’t know how to use them. Come 
and look at the nest.” 

Mrs. Ovenbird ran up the path; School- 
master Owl followed her. And there on the 
ground, where the dead leaves were thick, 
was the little nest rounded up. Leaves and 
grasses formed the roof to it, the door was 
in one side, leaves were lying all about it. 
Right out in plain sight was that little nest, 
but it would have taken very bright eyes in- 
deed to have seen it. 

“That’s right! That’s right!’ said School- 
master Owl, nodding his head wisely. He 
did like to appear wise, did Schoolmaster 
Owl. 

But what do you think? He had told little 
Mrs. Ovenbird to build her nest just where 
he knew her mother and her grandmother 
and her great-grandmother before her had 
always built theirs—Lyle Ward Sanderson, 
in the Sunday School Times. 


“Well, 


Legend of the Lily-of-the-valley. 


Once upon a time, a long while ago, there 
lived in a tiny house near a large garden a 
fairy mother with ever and ever so many 
fairy children. 

All the children were dressed alike, in 
green slippers and stockings, white suits, 
and white pointed caps with a dewdrop 
shining on top. 

One evening the fairy mother said, ‘“‘ You 
may take your small ivory buckets and fill 
them with dew from the flowers in the gar- 
den, but be sure to come home before the 
sun rises.” 

Off they started, running and swinging 
the buckets in their hands; but, when they 
reached the garden, instead of working, they 
began to teeter on the grass blades, and 
play hide-and-seek among the flowers. 

And, do you know, they played and played 
all that night, and forgot all about the dew 
and the ivory buckets till the great red sun 
could be seen. 

It was past time for going home and too 
late to gather dew. 

What would the fairy mother say! 

“We'll hang our ivory buckets on these 
stems, and to-night come and fill them,” 
they said. ; ; 

Then they went home, and they felt very 
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sorry when they saw how sad their fairy 
mother looked. 

As soon as the sun went down they 
hurried to the garden. First one little fairy, 
then another and another, tried to pick his 
bucket from the stem where he had left it, 
but it was of no use. All the buckets were 
tightly fastened to the stems, and turned 
upside down. 

They have been fastened that way ever 
since, and perhaps if you look in your gar- 
den you will find some of the fairy’s ivory 
buckets.—Kindergarten Review. 


A Story of Dickens. 


When I was a girl of about ten years of 
age, says one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Broadstairs, during a dreadful winter I was 
sent by my parents, who were very poor, to 
Ramsgate to buy myself a pair of strong 
winter boots. On my way home the cold 
was intense, and, holding the parcel close 
to me, I found when nearly at my journey’s 
end that the boots had slipped out of the 
parcel, and that I only held the brown paper 
in my hands. 

With my heart in my mouth I ran back 
by the way I had come, and, meeting a man 
whom I had passed some time previously, 
asked him if he had seen the boots, and 
he answered very gruffly, ‘‘No!”’ 

Continuing my search, I met a man in a 
dog-cart, who inquired what was the hurry. 
I told him of my loss. After telling him all 
my story he told me to jump up with him, 
and soon we overtook the man I had met 
before. My good Samaritan interrogated 
him very closely, and eventually it turned 
out that he had picked them up. 

Charles Dickens—for it was he who had 
befriended me—then said to him, “If you 
had been an honest man, I should have re- 
warded you; but, as you are not, a good 
horsewhipping is what you deserve.” He 
then turned and asked me if I had heard of 
Charles Dickens, to which I answered, ‘‘ No.” 
Then, smiling upon me, he said, “‘You will 
hear of Charles Dickens one of these days, 
and you will then be able to tell how he did 
a kind action once in his life.’’-—Scotsman. 


Three-year-old Margaret, eager to sew, 
says, ‘‘Won’t you please harness up a needle 
and thread for me, mother?”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PresipENT, ENDICOTT.P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Feeling. 


BY M. A. NEALL. 


I cannot paint the dawn of day 

Or its iridescent close, 
Or write the music of the singing bird, 

Or keep the perfume of the new-blown rose, 
Or analyze what love is by a word. 
I am no poet—sight and sound revealing, 
But I am one, forever one, in feeling! 


A Question of History. 


BY JOHN S. ROPER. 


The article in the Register of the 17th 
inst. under the caption of ‘“‘A Question of 
History’? I read with considerable interest. 
It is not my purpose to question the integrity 
of ‘‘Once-in-a-while,’’ but I believe we who 
have passed the three-score-and-ten mile-post 
and ‘‘then some”’ are liable to remember 
things that never happened. 

To explain I will say that I went to Spring- 
field, Ill., in March, 1856, in my fifteenth 
year, and it was my home until after the 
close of the Civil War. My two older 
brothers, George and Denny, had preceded 
me there (from Pennsylvania) about two 
years. At the time I arrived in Springfield 
the Universalist Society was holding inter- 
mittent services in a hall on the north side 
of the ‘‘Square.” Preaching, as I recall it, 
was by irregular supply. Among the min- 
isters whose names I recall were Rey. 
D. P. Livermore of Chicago, editor of the 
Covenant (?), who bore the distinction of 
being the husband of that grand woman 
Mary A. Livermore; Rev. Thomas Whitte- 
more of Boston (?), editor of the Trumpet, 
who as a boy I thought had the homeliest 
face of any man I had ever seen, but when 
he was preaching his countenance so changed 
that he looked like one of the ‘“‘cherubs”’; 
Rev. Levi Marvin of Missouri,—afterward 
a member of the Missouri Legislature and 
Speaker of the House. Rev. Marvin held a 
series of debates in Springfield with the 
pastor of the ‘‘Campbellite’’ church; large 
audiences attended and each church was 
satisfied that its minister won the laurels. 
The first settled minister, as I recall, was 
Rev. Josiah Marvin (younger brother of 
Levi), who was followed by Rev. H. Nye, 
under whose pastorate a church building was 
erected. Rev. A. (?) Bosserman was the last 
minister I had any knowledge of. He after- 
ward went to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The home of my eldest brother, George, 
was a sort of headquarters for all the Uni- 
versalist ministers who came to Springfield, 
and, my home being there too, I met all these 
ministers and heard their conversations, etc. 

As a boy I knew Mr. Lincoln from the 
time I went to Springfield until he left there 
for Washington as President-elect, and I 
heard him make his little good-by speech to 
his friends and neighbors from the rear 
platform of the car at the Great Western 
Railway Depot (now the Wabash) the morn- 
ing he left Springfield. Also I heard him 
make the speech in the old State House 
about the ‘‘house divided against itself,’’ and 
others. I also heard Mr. Lincoln deliver one 
of a series of lectures before the Springfield 
Library Association, taking the place of 
some one who was unable to keep his date. 
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Horace Mann and Bayard Taylor had 
lectured on previous dates, and I recall that 
the Springfield people who attended the 
course thought Mr. Lincoln’s lecture equal 
to or better than any of the others. One 
passage in the lecture I have always re- 
membered. Standing up straight, he said 
in a very solemn manner, ‘‘Some one has 
said ‘Great men never laugh’; if this be 
true, farewell, a long farewell, to all my hopes 
of future greatness.” 

The shop where I worked for three years 
as an apprentice was located on a corner 
that Mr. Lincoln usually passed daily on his 
way from his home to his office, and my 
boss, who was a great friend and admirer of 
Mr. Lincoln, would frequently intercept him 
on the corner for a few minutes’ chat, and, 
while I was never near enough to hear their 
conversation, I could usually hear the hearty 
laugh with which they broke off. After- 
ward, when I was going to the high school, 
one convenient way to go home was past a 
vacant lot where several of the men met about 
4 P.M. to play handball. Mr. Lincoln was 
often among them, and he and brother 
George frequently were pitted against each 
other. I recall that Mr. Lincoln used to say 
he liked George Roper as an antagonist, as 
George always gave him good balls. By the 
way, Mr. Lincoln was playing ball in that 
court when the telegram was handed him 
telling of his nomination at Chicago for 
the Presidency. He put on his coat, remark- 
ing there was ‘‘a little woman down on 
Seventh Street that would be interested in 
this,’ and left for home. That was his last 
game of ball. 

I have written more of my boyhood life in 
Springfield than was perhaps necessary, but 
I wanted to qualify myself as a witness in 
re ‘‘Once-in-a-while.”’ An ordinary map of 
the State of Illinois will show that the town 
of Chatham is located about ten miles south 
of Springfield, and the Sangamon River about 
four miles north of Springfield at its nearest 
point. To reach the Sangamon from Chat- 
ham the shortest way would lead through 
Springfield and the distance be about four- 
teen miles. 

As to Elder Shipman, I never heard of him, 
which fact, of course, does not prove ‘‘ there 
was no sich person,’ but at the time I am 
writing of the Universalists were hunting 
out every liberal man they could find, and 
I never heard of Elder Shipman or his 
church, and in fact I never heard of but one 
family that were called Unitarians, and they 
did not unite with the Universalist church. 

My brother George was an active worker 
in the church, and I feel quite sure that, had 
Mr. Lincoln shown any disposition to favor 
either the Unitarian or Universalist churches, 
my brother would have known of it, and 
would have so informed the ministers whom 
he entertained frequently at his house. I 
never heard Mr. Lincoln’s name mentioned 
in connection with either of the above- 
named churches, and I am quite sure he 
never attended a service in the Universalist 
church. Had he done so it would have been 
an event that we all would have remembered. 
It was always understood that Mr. Lincoln 
was “‘liberal’”? and had his own ideas as to 
religious organizations, but he never made 
any public expression of them. 

My brother George died a number of years 
ago, but my brother J. D. Roper, now in his 
eighty-second year, is still living in Spring- 


field, which has always been his home since 
he went there in the early fifties of the last 
century. I have mailed him my copy of the 
Register, and asked him to read what “‘Once- 
in-a-while’’ has written and write me as 
to his recollections of the time. Should he 
give any additional or different informa- 
tion from what I have written, I will forward 
his letter to you. 
Atron, Itt. 


The “Grandfather Clause.” 


All friends of the Negro and lovers of 
justice rejoice at the recent repeal by the 
United States Supreme Court of the so- 
called ‘‘Grandfather Clause.” This ingen- 
ious Machiavellian device shut out from 
voting black illiterates in several States, 
but allowed certain white illiterates—those 
whose ancestors had the franchise at the 
close of the Civil War—to exercise this 
privilege. It was always a violation of the 
fifteenth amendment of the Constitution, and 
our Supreme Court by condemning it has 
done a good deed; it has taken one step 
toward setting our national “house in order.” 
Yet the main problems of the Negro remain 
about as they were; numbers of that upward- 
striving race are easily kept from voting in 
many sections of the South by the decisions 
of white examiners, who can ‘‘construe’”’ 
as they like the applicant’s reading of the 
Constitution. In many sections Negroes 
are given to understand that they will do 
well to keep away from the polls, and the 
frown of the powerful white man does its 
evil work. The real practicable path of 
advance for the Negro, North and South, is 
the one pointed out by Booker T. Washing- 
ton: the Negro must gather to himself 
power of some sort (education, property, 
industrial prosperity), and then his white 
neighbors will give him consideration,—their 
own self-interest will dictate that. Mean- 
while, although the dawn of human brother- 
hood comes on slowly, that brotherhood is 
being increasingly exemplified, North and 
South, by the broader-minded and more 
humane members of the white race. 


The Heart-beat of Harvard. 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 

Harvard University has been accused at 
times of following the Laodicean standard, 
repressing enthusiasm and expressing merely 
a lukewarm interest in the practical affairs 
of the world. But, if we may take Presi- 
dent Lowell’s afternoon address of Com- 
mencement Day as a criterion, Harvard feels 
deeply the significance of the European war. 
He gave only a small portion of his allotted 
time to the financial aspects of the past year 
and then passed on to speak of the momen- 
tous events which almost shut out recollec- 
tions of the peaceful Commencement Day 
of a year ago. 

President Lowell spoke with all his usual — 
fearlessness and frankness, and with an 
added note almost of passion, as he referred 
to the world’s present condition and the va- 
rious characteristics of civilization which 
to-day are put in jeopardy. The assembly 
of men and women, well over a thousand in 
number, felt their own hearts stir within — 
them as Mr. Lowell swung into the solemn _ 
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“march to which he had set his feet. ‘‘Some- 


thing has happened since we were here last 
year,” he began, “which fills our minds and 
thoughts all the time. It fills mine day and 
night.” Then the height of his position and 
the breadth of his outlook became apparent 
as he continued: “‘Somebody may have been 
guilty of an error,—perhaps of a crime,—but 
those young men dead on battlefields were 
not. I do not care on which side those 
young men were: they were simply doing 
their duty,—not merely their duty as they 
themselves saw it, but their duty as every 
honest man should see his duty, if placed in 
the situation where they were placed.” 

Then he went on with a strong sense of 
the comparative values of the materials and 
events of to-day’s busy life: ‘‘How can we 
sit still and count up pence and watch base- 
ball games, and forget what is going on 
over across the ocean? ‘The future is dark; 
we know not whether we shall become en- 
tangled or shall not become entangled in this 
war; but, to my mind, our duty it is to de- 
termine—whether we die or live—to fight for 
civilization!’’ This utterance was close to a 
‘personal expression of opinion on our national 
duty at the present juncture. But the 
speaker held strongly and wisely to his pure, 
impersonal idealism as he concluded: ‘‘Can 
we feel, and make our young men feel, that 
there is no path to duty so straight and deep 
and compelling as that which drives men to 
the battlefield? Cannot we rise up and say, 
“Whatever may happen to civilization, we 
will carry forward the torch, and we will 
snatch it from the drooping hands of the 
heroes who are on both sides of the line’?” 
It is hard to conceive of a more rational and 
yet idealistic appeal, on any Commencement 
Day, than was this, last week, at Cambridge. 


Mrs. Loyson’s Hospital for Con- 
valescents. 


The readers of the Christian Register who 
have generously contributed to the work of 
Mrs. Loyson, the American daughter-in-law 
of Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, who has turned 
her home in Paris into a hospital for con- 
valescent soldiers, will read with sympathy 
the following account of her disinterested 
and noble service to humanity, in which they 
have been permitted to join. Further con- 
tributions are needed, and may be sent to 
Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Parts, May 26, 1915. 

At last I am able to send you an account 
of my work. It is not precisely the work I 
expected to do when I appealed to you and 
a few other friends for help, for then I hoped 
to take in the wounded; but so many 
people were doing that work, and the hospi- 
tals became soon so wonderfully organized, 
that nursing was no longer the pressing need, 
and as my idea was always to do the most 
useful work, however humble, I turned to 
the convalescents. I really have loved my 
patients, and feel that they have been effi- 
caciously helped in their distress. I hope 
you will be satisfied with the result. 

_ My small convalescent hospital has now 


been running for over four months. On 


y 8 I notified the military authorities 
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fore I left the office the secretary pointed out 
to me the pathetic figure of a young soldier of 
twenty-two with his arm amputated. “Will 
you take him? He has nowhere to go.” 
What could I do? The poor fellow grasped 
my hand, with tears in his eyes. Of course I 
took him home with me at once, and, though 
not quite ready, my convalescent home 
opened that day. How often since then I 
have heard those heartbreaking words, 
“Nowhere to go!”” Nearly all my soldiers 
so far have belonged to the invaded de- 
partments or to the military zene where it is 
impossible for them to return. Though many 
of them are still in need of constant and in- 
telligent tending, many others, though still 
weak and miserable, are needing only the 
loving care they would get in their own 
families. But they cannot return home, 
and, unless on leaving the hospital they 
can be taken into some convalescent home 
such as mine, the only thing left for them is 
to go back to their ‘‘base,’’ where too often 
they have only straw to sleep on and none of 
the care still needed. 

The first days I had only seven beds, but 
I began at once increasing the number, till 
I very soon succeeded in having twelve beds. 
These beds are constantly occupied. In 
fact, a number of times already it has hap- 
pened that several new convalescents have 
atrived in the morning to occupy beds that 
would only be free in the evening, thus giv- 
ing me a very full house throughout those 
days. But this very overcrowding proves to 
me that my work answers a real need. 

So far, counting the convalescents now 
under my roof, I have received in all one 
hundred and six soldiers on convalescent 
leave varying from eight days to three 
months. Most of these soldiers were French, 
but some were Russian, Polish, and Italian 
volunteers (Garibaldians), and one a Belgian. 

My first patient, as I told you already, 
was a young boy of twenty-two—a Zouave. 
He was horribly wounded at Craonne by a 
shell, and his arm had to be amputated. He 
had lost much blood and was very thin and 
pale when he came to us, but before long he 
was quite transformed and walked the streets 
with such a smiling face that every one 
turned and looked after him. He remained 
with me for nearly three months, and an 
artificial arm was provided for him. He was 
a miner before the war, and of course he 
will no longer be able to work in that way; 
so while he was here he fitted himself for a 
new employment, and the miner has be- 
come a secretary and works in an office. 
Fortunately he had a good education, and 
that made this transformation possible. So 
here was one poor fellow put on his feet again 
and provided for. 

But my one-armed boy did not remain 
alone long. Immediately, in quick succes- 
sion, the soldiers arrived. Most of them had 
been wounded, some maimed for life. Three 
of these latter had lost a leg, one an arm, 
two an eye, one a thumb, and several had 
lost fingers. 

Several were suffering from heart disease 
brought on by the strenuous life on the 
battlefield, and many, though still quite 
young, are crippled with rheumatism after 
long months spent in the trenches. I had 
also a number of convalescents, still tottering 
painfully, whose feet had been frozen; and 
still more who had had typhoid fever. 
Many of these convalescents; from fevers 
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had been wounded also. My family doc- 
tor visits them and prescribes for them. 
Suitable diets are provided according to their 
needs. : 

Of course, many leave me to return to 
the front; but the class that gives me most 
trouble are the réformés (disqualified for 
further military service). These lie heavily 
on my heart, and I try to do everything in 
my power for them, for when they leave 
me they must, in spite of their present in- 
ferior physical condition, begin life anew, 
and start out again to earn a living. For 
those that have lost an arm or a leg, I see 
that artificial limbs are provided. Then 
the great problem is to find work for them. 
Nearly always they have to learn a new 
trade, and that they find very hard. Still 
they are brave about it, and every one is 
anxious to help our soldiers, so one after 
another I see them started on their new 
life. 

One brave little fellow of twenty-three 
with his right leg cut off at the thigh was a 
stucco-painter. He had to give that up, 
for he will never be able to work on a ladder 
again, and that was a bitter sorrow. I 
managed to get a good articulated limb for 
him and he is now employed in a shop. He 
is happy in his new work, for his master is a 
very kind man and-has grown fond of the 
boy, who is an orphan. 

Another convalescent was a Parisian 
artist. When he returned, lame for life, his 
home was broken up, for the stress and 
anxiety of the war had been too much for the 
poor old mother. She had become insane, 
and had been put in an asylum. 

Another was a Belgian, an engineer with 
The factory he worked in 
was burnt down. He has lost everything. 
He has just volunteered again for the front. 

Still another (one of the two who has lost 
an eye) in September had insisted on re- 
turning to the front in December. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage, and Gen. 
Joffre gave him the military medal. But he 
fell ill again, and after leaving the hospital 
came to me. He is indomitable, and has 
just returned to the front for the third time. 

Some of my convalescents are boys of 
eighteen, some are men of forty-six, One of 
these boys, an Alsatian, after having been 
refused by the military authorities when he 
presented himself to enlist because he was 
only seventeen, went home and changed the 
year of his birth on his birth-certificate and 
made himself out to be eighteen. His trick 
was not found out, and off he went to the 
war. He tells me that nearly all his com- 
rades of seventeen did the same. I could 
keep on indefinitely telling you about my 
soldiers, but I fear to tire you. 

One of the most interesting cases I have 
had is a young Russian student of twenty- 
two. As he was in France when war was 
declared, he enlisted here. After several 
months in the trenches he was wounded in 
the chest, and the bullet was thought to be 
in the lung. He was radioscoped several 
times by prominent surgeons, and all de- 
clared that the. bullet was in the most dan- 
gerous part of the lung and impossible to 
remove. At last a great French surgeon 
that I consulted for the boy declared that 
the bullet was not in the lung, and could, he 
thought, be removed. Still he did not vol- 
unteer to remove it. This diagnosis, however, 
gave me aray of hope. I must tell you that 
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this young soldier’s lungs were becoming 
affected. He coughed, one lobe of his heart 
was enlarged, and his right arm was losing its 
strength,—all through the pressure of the 
bullet on the nerves and muscles. I took him 
to the American Ambulance, where he was 
examined and radioscoped by Dr. Dubouchet. 
Dr. Chauveau, assisted by Dr. Feiss, per- 
formed the operation, a most difficult and 
delicate one, in a masterly manner. Our 
young Russian is now convalescent, and will 
soon be quite well, thanks to the American 
Ambulance, that I cannot praise highly 
enough for the fine work they are doing. 

What I try to give my convalescents is 
not only good food and material care, but a 
home atmosphere and if possible a little 
happiness. One poor fellow said to me as 
he came in the door, ‘‘ Madame, I have no 
home anywhere on earth.”’ ‘‘ Well, monsieur, 
this is your home.”’ I wish you could have 
seen his face. 

As I told you, nearly all the soldiers in- 
trusted to my care are from the invaded de- 
partments. Can you realize in America all 
that this means? It means that they have 
had no news from home since the beginning 
of the war. Each one of these men is liy- 
ing through a tragedy. Their wives, old 
parents, little children, have remained in the 
hands of the enemy. They have heard 
through the papers that the towns their 
homes are in have been bombarded, that 
their villages have been burnt to the ground, 
that civilians have been shot down. Yet 
they know nothing, and they sit and won- 
der—is the family still alive, the home still 
standing? . 

To mention only one more case. I have 
a soldier of thirty-nine in my care just now. 
He looks fifty-five. His daughter, a girl of 
eighteen (his only living child), was carried 
away by the German soldiers with several 
other young girls and women of their village, 
and has never been heard of since. He is a 
silent, heartbroken man, bearing his trouble 
with great dignity. Not one word of hatred 
or bitterness crosses his lips. He only asks 
himself, will he ever get his child back again? 
These men live through unutterable an- 
guish. There is a look in their eyes that 
tears one’s heart. I have grown to know 
that look now at first glance. They need 
as much moral help as physical care. They 
need ‘‘mothering,’”’ constant words of com- 
fort and hope, and yet, with that intolerable 
load on their hearts, when the time comes for 
them to leave they go off with a simple 
courage that is magnificent. I believe that 
many of them long to return to the front so 
as not to be able to think. 

I cannot tell you how many of them have 
made me promise to write to their families 
just as soon as it will be possible to send 
letters to their homes, and give their families 
news of the soldier son or husband, and ask 
for news from home for them. The un- 
certainty is what the men find hardest to 
bear. ‘‘If I only knew,” one poor fellow 
said to me, “‘even if it was the very worst, 
I could bear it; but to know nothing, and 
think, think all the time!’ The most tor- 
turing thought with all of them seems to be 
that maybe their families are in want, and 
they can do nothing for them. 

I take a small photograph of each man 
and promise to send it to his family. Of 
course, those that return to the front know 
that they themselves may be killed before 
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my letters can be written, but it seems to 
give them comfort to feel that even that 
frail link will subsist between them and 
their families; and when one of my former 
convalescents sends me news from the 
trenches, he always reminds me, “You 
won’t forget to write, will you?’’ All the 
first soldiers given over to my care were al- 
most in rags from the wear and tear of the 
field and trenches (barbed wire especially, 
works havoc). Their underclothing was very 
insufficiently warm. It was bitterly cold 
weather. So, in spite of the efforts of the 
military administration, which did wonders 
under the circumstances, much was still left 
to private initiative; so I had to do con- 
siderable in the line of providing warm under- 
clothing for the men—not only while they 
were with me, but also when they left, for 
I could not in conscience allow convalescents 
to go off unsuitably clad. Now the govern- 
ment is giving clothing abundantly, so I 
need not worry about that any more. AsI 
look back on these last months I think I can 
conscientiously say that my work has really 
helped over one hundred poor fellows, each 
according to his need, and I cannot tell you 
how deeply grateful Iam to those who made 
my work possible by helping me financially 
as well as by sending clothing. I hope to 
be able to keep my house open till the end of 
the war, for I feel that once having taken up 
this work I have no right to lay it down till 
the glorious day that brings us peace will 
dawn and my work no longer be needed. 
But for that I shall need more help. So will 
you once again across the ocean stretch 
out your loving hands, dear friends, and can 
you do so without delay? Many a nation, in 
this world disaster, has inscribed its name on 
the roll of honor; but in Charity’s golden 
book America’s name is foremost. 
LAURA HYACINTHE LOYSON. 
Paris, 110 rue du Bac, 


The Rousseau Fallacy. 


This present week brings to mind the life 
and death of Jean Jacques Rousseau. ‘That 
illustrious Frenchman was born on June 
28, 1712, and died on July 2, 1778. He 
stimulated the minds of many persons who 
exerted great influence in the French Revolu- 
tion. He gave to the world much that was 
good and much that was bad: his ‘‘ Confes- 
sions”? have the frankness though not the 
cleanliness of Montaigne’s Essays; his ‘‘ Dis- 
courses on Inequality,” his ‘‘Social Con- 
tract,” and his “Emile,” all carry the seed- 
thought of ‘‘nature as our one safe guide.” 
To be sure, the ancients long before Rousseau 
had hit upon this fascinating fallacy, and 
we have the admonition handed down, 
“ Séqui naturam!” 

This easy illusion finds many devotees 
in our own day. The old-fashioned Thomp- 
sonian treatment of disease thought that the 
vegetable world of nature held a remedy 
for every kind of human disease, presumably 
Providence had so arranged it; all that man 
needed to do was to discover among the herbs 
and the ‘“‘simples” the right remedy for 
each disease. This ancient nature-theory 
comes to the surface in a hundred ways: we 
are told that one or another kind of food is 
“natural” for man, and that one or another 
bodily posture is “‘natural’”’ for him; certain 
of the relationships between man and man, 
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and man and woman, are advocated as 
being the ‘‘natural’”’ ones and_ therefore 
right; much of the harm of the risqué fiction 
of to-day inheres in the theory that nature 
alone should determine how the male and 
the female of the human species should 
stand related to each other. Charles Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Simple Life’’ was essentially a purified 
and generally admirable form of Rousseau’s 
naturalism. 

But the ‘“‘nature theory”’ is fallacious and 
often pernicious. It is full of inconsistencies; 
if a man followed it consistently he would 
eat his food raw, abjure clothing and all 
bodily ablutions, and in general revert to 
the barren squalor of the primitive races. 
He does not do this, and why? Because all 
civilization is supplementary to the natural 
life. Man has “‘gone nature one better’’; 
he has built a palace where before there was 
only a granite ledge with a few skins propped 
on sticks. No, Rousseau was wrong, for 
the large part, in advocating his nature- 
theories; he helped tear down some of the 
artifices and artificiality of the French no- 
blesse, but he scattered abroad a vast crop of 
evil germ-ideas. 

What we need to add to Rousseauism is 
the idea of the higher nature as supplement- 
ing the lower nature. It is as ‘‘natural”’ 
for a brave warrior to show mercy to his 
vanquished foe as for him to fight against 
him as for life and death. Honor and ideal- 
ism are as ‘‘natural’’ to man as is brutality 
or cruelty, simply they come forward later in 
man’s development; but they come, and they 
are a part of his ‘‘nature.’’ In this higher 
use of Rousseau’s term we can all be his fol- 
lowers; but his own use of it and his own 
practice of his precept were both ‘“‘of the 
earth earthy,’”’ and are being outgrown. . 


New York Letter. 


The Church of the Messiah has come to 
the end of an exceedingly busy year with 
the gratifying feeling that it ‘‘has accom- 
plished more and better work this year than 
ever before, with most of its organizations 
showing a gratifying increase in membership.” 
The last session of Messiah Sunday-school, 
on May 16, was devoted to a children’s 
service, Mr. Holmes preaching a special 
sermon to the members of the school. 
A brief report of the year’s work was pre- 
sented, and prizes were awarded to the 
twelve pupils who had been present every 
Sunday. The membership is larger by 
eighteen members than at the beginning of 
the year. Extensive and radical plans for 
the organization of a Department of Relig- 
ious Education are now in the hands of the 
Sunday-school Committee, and will be 
ready to put into effect in the fall. Late in 
May the children of the Sunday-school 
presented ‘‘The Princess and the Pixies,’ 
a children’s drama by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay, for the benefit of the church. 

The Messiah Players, organized early in 
the year, have done good work and have 
donated their talent to various philan- 
thropic enterprises. In May they presented 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson’s play, ‘‘A Lesson in 


Marriage,” at the Messiah Home for Chil- 
dren, for the benefit of the Home. Later 


they gave it at Sing Sing Prison, two 


performances being given on the same 
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night, that all the prisoners might have the 
opportunity of witnessing it. 

The Sunday evening Public Conferences 
which Mr. Holmes inaugurated have given 
an opportunity for free discussion of present 
problems. Their results are thus set forth 
in the Church Bulletin :— 

“The last Public Conference of the present 
year had an attendance of 205. ‘This series 
of Conferences, which has marked the initia- 
tion of a policy of regular Sunday evening 
meetings in this church, has achieved grati- 
fying success. Speakers of distinction and 
influence have been heard, questions of 
pressing public moment have been discussed, 
and definite impression made again and again 
upon the public mind of the community. 
Best of all, the meetings have been ‘con- 
ferences’ in the real sense of the word; 
the searching cross-examination of speakers 
and the free discussion of topics by the audi- 
ence has been, perhaps, their most impressive 
feature. Twenty-four Conferences in all 
have been held, with an average attendance of 
129. They will be resumed on the first 
Sunday of October and will continue through- 
out the next church year.” 

These Public Conferences have served 
to emphasize the appeals which Mr. Holmes 
frequently makes in his sermons for a real 
spirit of social service. The response to 
this appeal has been shown in the increased 
work of the Social Service League and other 
organizations of the church the past year, 
mention of which has been made from time 
to time in these columns. The Messiah 
Branch Alliance has a social service com- 
mittee, which has done excellent work at the 
Metropolitan Hospital the past year. A 
child welfare exhibit was held in the 
vestibule of the church during one week in 
May. The exhibit, which is the property 
of the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, has been shown in 
many cities throughout the country. 

Mr. Holmes’ series of sermons in the 
winter has resulted in the organization of a 
permanent peace committee to further the 
campaign against war. This committee 
is composed of eleven members, with the 
minister of the church as a member ex 
officio. Last but not least should be men- 
tioned the accession to the church of eighty- 
four members the past year, this being the 
largest accession during the present ministry. 

All Souls’ Church has met with new sorrow 
in the protracted illness of its beloved asso- 
ciate minister, Rev. William Sullivan, who 
has been ordered by his physician to take a 
year’s rest. Mr. Sullivan preached last on 
May 9, and the following two Sundays his 
pulpit was filled by Mr, George E. O’Dell, 
former leader of the Ethical Society in 
London, and by Rev. Edward F. Sanderson 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Sullivan since the latter 
part of May has been seeking health in 
the mountains, and reports which come 
concerning him are most _ encouraging. 
While the people of All Souls’ watch with 
eager and affectionate interest for every sign 
of returning health, there are many others 
who sympathetically share that interest. 
For perhaps the denomination never had a 
preacher who so suddenly and effectively 
captured its spiritual imagination. And so 
it is that there are many who pray for Mr. 
Sullivan’s complete restoration to health 
no very distant day, in the faith that he, 
| his clear vision of things spiritual, 
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‘has a peculiar mission among us—and that 
he will not falter in his task. 

The Unitarian churches of Greater New 
York will hold the union services this sum- 
mer in the Church of the Messiah. The 
following list of preachers is announced: 
July 4, Rev. Leon A. Harvey; July 11, 
Rev. William M. Brundage; July 18, Rev. 
Edmund H. Reeman; July 25, Dr. William 
Wallace Fenn; August 1, Dr. William 
Wallace Fenn; August 8, Dr. A. F. Moore; 
August 15, Dr. A. F. Moore; August 22, 
Dr. George C. Cressey; August 29, Rev. 
George H. Badger. 

Appeals have been coming the past month 
to the churches to aid in the summer relief 
work for little children and mothers who 
can have no breath of country air except 
for the help of strangers. Hundreds of 
children from New York have yearly been 
given fortnight outings in the country 
through fresh-air funds—and hundreds 
more might be greatly helped were the funds 
at hand. It is hoped that every Sunday- 
school in the city will give its attention for 
one Sunday, at least, to this matter and a 
contribution to assist in this benevolent 
work for little children. Two dollars will 
give one child a happy week in the country. 
Surely if we have remembered the poor 
children and their needs we are better pre- 
pared to enjoy our own vacation days, 
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Irving L. Beman, D.D. 


Rev. Irving L. Beman died at his home in 
Meadville, Pa., June 14, at the age of eighty- 
one years. Mr. Beman was a graduate of 
Auburn Theological Seminary and _ held 
several successful pastorates in the Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches, one in 
New York City. After retiring from active 
work he came to Meadville, near his boyhood 
home. Always of a liberal spirit he found 
congenial fellowship in the Unitarian church 
in Meadville and was one of its most earnest 
supporters to his last days, being acting 
minister for a short time. Many of the 
students of Meadville were his friends and 
will regret to hear of his passing away. His 
ardent wish was to see liberal Christianity 
reach more of the people, and through his 
gentle nature this religion did minister to 
many of the humblest and weakest as well 
as to those who are wise and strong. 
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A Chicago Event. 


I am sure there are many readers of the 
Register who will be glad to hear a word or 
two concerning an event of such rare 
interest, and one which has aroused such 
widespread sympathy, as the marriage of 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen at Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
June 23. 

It was wholly within the intention and 
disposition of both to keep the matter within 
the knowledge of a small circle of relatives 
and friends, but they were too well and 
widely known for that. ‘The trustees of 
All Souls’ Church and Lincoln Centre 
assumed natural charge of the affair, 
and an assemblage of happy, expectant 
friends numbering about three hundred 
gathered in Emerson Hall to witness the 
ceremony, which the present writer deemed 
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it a great privilege to conduct. Flowers, 
suitable music, simple refreshments, and a 
spirit of hearty cheer and good will turned 
the occasion into one of delightful festivity 
and tender reunion, while warm June sun- 
shine gladdened the world outside. 

This union will bring added ease and 
strength to a beloved leader whose work is 
well known and whose mental and physical 
vigor are as yet unimpaired by advancing 
years. The new and closer tie between 
him and the woman who has been his 
faithful and competent assistant for fifteen 
years seems the natural outcome of their 
past relationship, promising added happi- 
ness and efficiency to both and growing 
success to the work in which they have 
been so loyally engaged. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


From the Khasi Hills. 


Rev. Hajom Kissor Singh sends us from 
India the following statement, which ex- 
presses the deep feelings of this group of 
Unitarians:— 


We the members and sympathizers of 
the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union (composed 
of Khasis, Syntengs, Wars, Bhois, etc.), 
assembled at the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Conference at Puriang (Khasi Hills) on 
the 27th of December, 1914, take the op- 
portunity to express our deep loyalty and 


Deaths. 


WILLIAM H. SWASEY. 


With the death on June 16, rors, of William H. Swasey 
of Newburyport, Unitarianism lost a most loyal church- 
man. Mr. Swasey was ninety-two years old. He was 
brought up a Baptist, but soon after coming to Newbury- 
port joined our church. This was when the late Rey. 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson was incumbent of the 
parish. Mr. Swasey became a man of considerable busi- 
ness success, of much reading, and of wide charity; and 
he often said that the preaching and teaching of his church 
had furnished the most important portion of his education. 
He was interested in many sides of its activities, was 
superintendent of or taught in its Sunday-school for many 
years, and up to within nine months of his death was a 
devout worshipper at its services. He remembered his 
Newburyport church most generously in his will, and 
made the American Unitarian Association his residuary 
legatee. His church loyalty was both broad and firm. He 
gave liberally to a Roman Catholic orphans’ home in his 
will as well as constantly to many similar institutions 
during his lifetime, and lived in cordial amity with the 
people and ministers of many churches about him; but 
his preferences for and within his own church were strong. 
His business integrity was unyielding, in Civil War times 
he had been an abolitionist, and his ardor for all good 
causes was great. Of commanding and beautiful personal 
presence,—retained up to the very last,—the friend of and 
beloved by the children of many generations and the 
poor of every creed, the helper of those otherwise unhelped, 
thoughtful, kind, and faithful, he passed away honored by 
all, a fine type of the old New England life, and an inspir- 
ation to the present generation toward equal service. 

Heu pietas! heu prisca fides! 


— enema 


HOUSEWORK.—The Waltham Social Service 
League wishes to find a good situation for a young woman 
with a baby. Woman is healthy, honest, reliable and a 
good worker. Apply Room 50, 3 Moody Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 


LADIES’ MAID OR COMPANION for an 
elderly person. The Waltham Social Service League wishes 
to find a position for a young Swedish widow. Neat, in- 
telligent and reliable woman. A good seamstress. Apply 
Room 50, 3 Moody Street, Waltham, Mass. 
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heartfelt Pralitiaia to the British Govern- 
ment for the introduction of the art of 
reading and writing, for giving us educa- 
tion (literary and technical) and liberal and 
progressive ideas, and for the religious 
freedom to worship according to the dic- 
tates of our conscience, which we prize most 
highly, and for all that they have done and 
are doing for our advancement and pros- 
perity, and to express our most sincere sym- 
pathy for the suffering of the Empire in 
the present terrible war for which our Siems, 
Chiefs, and Elders have already given as- 
surance to support the Government to the 
best of their ability. We pray for the con- 
tinuance and stability of the British Raj 
in India and throughout the world and for 
the speedy restoration of peace. 

Resolved, That a copy with spare copies 
be forwarded by the President and Secretary 
of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union to the 
Honorable the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
for favor of kindly transmitting a copy to 
his Excellency the Viceroy. 

Resolved, Also that a copy be forwarded 
to each of the Commissioners, Surma Valley 
and Hill Districts, the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and the 
Secretary to the Association of the Khasi 
Chiefs and Elders. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Shoals Meetings. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The statement by the secretary of the 
Isles of Shoals Association, appearing in the 
last two numbers of the Register, to the effect 
_ that there are still rooms for persons wishing 
to attend the gatherings of either or both 
weeks, will bring pleasure to many. The 
burning of the Appledore, the cutting off 
of travel to Europe, and the success of last 
year’s meetings caused such a flood of early 
applications for rooms as to give the general 
impression that no more could be accommo- 
dated. But there is yet room at the inn, 
and even at this late day applicants may 
confidently hope to receive favorable answers. 

So much is said of the appealing charm of 
the islands and of the sea and of the joy of 
high companionships at these gatherings that 
there is danger of overlooking the more 
solid if not more serious aspects of the Shoals 
meetings. Our best speakers bring their 
best addresses and find appreciative hearing. 
For two weeks the intellectual treat makes 
a fitting third in the attractiveness of the 
occasion, sharing with the glorious place and 
the goodly fellowship of the company in 
providing a season of uplift and refreshment. 

Especially is this importance of the lect- 
ures and addresses evident in the second 
week, for here there enters not only the high 
thought of the speakers, but a definite and 
ennobling purpose on the part of the hearers. 
The preponderance of teachers of the young 
during the Sunday School Institute gives to 
the whole company a marked character. 
Parents find that the messages given are of 
distinct value to them, and _ secular-school 
teachers also get the help they need. Even 
those who are neither parents nor teachers 
find that in the study of childhood and the 
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effort to guide it aright there is intense in- 
terest and valuable instruction. 

This year’s Institute brings to our counsels 
two of the most prominent teachers in relig- 
ious education, who come from two of our 
foremost schools of religion. Dr. Charles F. 
Kent of Yale is probably the most widely 
known—perhaps the most _helpful—writer 
on Biblical subjects in our land. His books 
combine scholarship with an attractive and 
easy style, so that he has popularized the 
study of the Bible as perhaps no other has 
done in our generation. Dr. Kent is to give 
three lectures on teaching methods of the 
Rabbis, of Jesus, and of Paul. Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Union Theological Seminary, 
affiliated with Columbia University, is of 
the younger generation of leaders in religious 
education. His field is that of applied 
psychology,. or religious pedagogy. He is 
also regarded as a leader in the interesting and 
important field of worship for children, his 
book on that subject being the one most 
widely known and used. Dr. Hartshorne will 
give daily lectures for the five days of the 
Institute. 

The secretary and associate secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education will 
also be in attendance and will lecture and 
hold conferences. There will be a stereopti- 
con lecture, daily candle-light services, for- 
mal and informal conferences, and the usual 
joyful gathering on the last evening. Full 
particulars may be had by any one asking for 
programmes at this office. These pro- 
grammes have been sent in packages to all 
our eastern churches. The Institute—in- 
deed the Summer Meetings—at the Isles of 
Shoals this year will surely be an event to 
be remembered with satisfaction by the fort- 
unate ones who attend. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Concerning the $30,000 Fund, 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, this letter, relative to the $30,000 
Endowment Fund, was presented, and read 
with much interest; and it was voted to 
publish the letter in the columns of this 
paper :— 


My dear Sir:— 

Replying to yours, I beg to say that I 
have not had a chance to take this matter 
up definitely with our society yet, but 
we expect to help the fund, and I will write 
you shortly, advising just what we can 

pledge. 

We feel that this is a great work, but 
we also feel that a man taking charge of it 
will be very busy and unable to give much 
time to any one section of the country, 
and we need aid so urgently i in this section. 
Our society in Dallas is pushing the work 
as rapidly as possible, and we have a cam- 
paign on now to try to organize societies 
in all towns of 10,000 in the State. This 
we expect to do by correspondence, as we 
have charge of the Post-office Mission; 
and, if possible, at a later date we want 
to try and have a secretary for Texas 
alone. That sounds big, but we are actu- 
ally going to try to do it. Texas is a very 
large State, and its needs for liberal faith 
are great. One can hardly realize how ur- 
gently we require the new gospel preached 


Dattas, Tex., April 19, 1915. 
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here in the Southwest unless he has lived ~ 
here. 

Our wishes for the success of the Young 
People’s Religious Union are most cor- 
dial, and we are going to help with the fund 
to such extent as we can. I will advise you 
shortly just what amount you may put us 
down for. We will have to have some time 
to raise it, as times are rather hard in this 
section, where everything depends upon 
agriculture, and we do not look for much 
change till next fall. 


James E. LENINGTON. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Sunday morning, July 4, Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham will preach at the union ser- 
vices. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City (Union Service), the preacher on July 
4 will be Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Mass., Dr. Howard N. 
Brown of King’s Chapel will preach Sunday, 
July 4, at eleven o’clock. Communion after 
service. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and School Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
morning, July 4, at 10.30, Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell of the Second Church, Boston, will 
be the preacher. 


The Middle States and Canada Fellowship 
Committee has received from Paul G. Hunt 
an application for the certificate of commen- 
dation issued by this Committee. William 
M. Brundage, Leon A. Harvey, Walter R. 
Hunt, 104 East 20th Street, New York City. 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from George William Bell 
of Stoneham, Mass., an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by 


this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from William Short, Jr., 
of the Episcopal Theological School, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Personals. 


Among the academic distinctions awarded 
by the different colleges at the June Com- 
mencements there have thus far been re- 
ported four honorary degrees for Unitarian 
ministers. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
has received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Harvard. The Meadville Theological 
School has awarded the same degree to Rev. 
William L. Chaffin and Rev. Charles E. | 
St. John. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, already — 
a Doctor of Divinity, has received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Aspe Reserve 
University. 
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ferred on President Franklin C. Southworth 
of the Meadville Theological School by 
Allegheny College of Meadville, Pa., at the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of its founding, June 23. Allegheny College 
was founded by Timothy Alden of Massa- 
chusetts, and was encouraged by William 
Bentley of Salem, who gave to the College 
his valuable library. Bentley Hall is one 
of the main college buildings. The College 
met reverses and was finally taken over by 
the Methodist local conference. President 
Southworth was a student there for a short 
time, and the conferring of the degree was a 
gracious recognition of the Theological 
School on a neighboring hill in Meadville. 


Summer Services. 


The First Parish in Dorchester (Meeting- 
house Hill) Mass., willhold summer services 


Mass. 
July 25, Rev. Daniel Evans, 
Andover Theological Seminary. 
August 1, Rev. George Kent, New Orleans, 
La. 
August 8, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, 
Mich. 
August 15, Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., 
P Yonkers, N.Y. 
August 22, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
August 29, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
September 5, Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, 
Salem, Mass. 
September 12, Rev. Howard Bridgman, 
—~D.D., editor of the Congregationalist. 
Services begin at eleven o’clock, The 
attention of visitors is called to the brass 
tablets in the vestibule, the ancient clock 
(1770) in the parish hall, the old weather- 
vane (1774), and the valuable collection of 
interesting relics in the Fifield Memorial 
Room in the church tower. Visiting friends 
are invited to write their names in the visitors’ 
a ©6book. 


Isles of ShoaJs Summer Meetings. 


Programme of Meetings. 


1 
as follows:— 
‘ July 18, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Quincy, 
Dips 
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es 


SunNDAY, JULY 11. 
11.00 A.M. Morning service, sermon by 
Rev. Sheed Anderson. 
8.00 P.M. Evening service, 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 
9.30 P.M. Evening prayer in the Old 
Meeting-house. 


sermon by 


Monpay, JULY 12. 
g.o0 A.M. Morning service in the Old 
ig Meeting-house, led by Rev. G. G. Mills. 
Le, 10.00 A.M. Address, ‘‘A Church at Work,” 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
8.00 P.M. Lecture, ‘‘ Nationality,” 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 


TUESDAY, JULY 13. 

9.00 4.M. Morning service, led by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. ; 
10.00 A.M. Address, “The Congregation- 

ir Fathers, and the Opportunities 
Congregationalists,” by Rev. 
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by 


8.00 P.M. Lecture, ‘‘The New Unionism,”’ 
by Mr. W. Harris Crook. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 44. 

9.00 A.M. Morning service in the Old 
Meeting-house, led by Mr. W. Harris Crook. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “Our Congregational 
Inheritance; its Status and Dynamic,” by 
Rev. J. N. Pardee. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, 
Charles Dickens’ 
George Kent. 


“A Boy Lover of 
(illustrated), by Rev. 


THURSDAY, JULY I5. 

9.00 A.M. Morning service, led by Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “Our Missionary 
Problem as Illustrated in San Antonio,” 
by Rev. George H. Badger. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, ‘An Illustrated Read- 
ing of Immanuel Kant’s ‘Perpetual Peace,’”’ 
by Rev. A. W. Littlefield. 


Fripay, JULY 16. 

9.00 A.M. Morning service, led by Rev. 
L. C. Dethlefs. 

10.00 A.M. Address, ‘‘The Problem of 
the Country Church,” by Rev. Dudley R. 
Child. 

8.00 P.M. Concert. 


SATURDAY, JULY 17 (YOUNG PEOPLE’s Day). 


9.00 A.M. Morning service, led by Rev. 
Otto Lyding. 

10.00 A.M. ‘Two addresses: ‘“‘The Parish 
Worker at Work,” by Miss Caroline L,. 
Carter; “Social Service in the Public 
Schools,’’ by Miss Marian H. Studley. 

8.00 p.M. Lecture by Mr. William U. 
Swan, editor of the Associated Press. 


SuNDAY, JULY 18. 


10.00 A.M. Communion service, 
Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

11.00 A.M. Morning service, sermon by 
Rev. Charles E. Beals. 

8.00 P.M. Evening service, 
Rev. Lewis C. Carson. 


led by 


sermon by 


Programme of the Sunday School Institute. 


Monpay, JULY 19. 


10.c0 A.M. Lecture, “‘The Meaning of 
Religious Development,” being the first of a 
series of five lectures on The Religious 
Development of Children, by Prof. Hugh 
Hartshorne, Ph.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

11.30 A.M. Lecture, “Three Superintend- 
ents for Each School,” by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 

8.00 p.M. Lecture, ‘The Teaching 
Methods of the Jewish Sages and Rabbis,” 
by Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

TUESDAY, JULY 20. 

10.00 A.M. Lecture, ‘Beginners in Relig- 
ion,’ by Dr. Hartshorne. 

11.30 A.M. Lecture, ‘‘ Utilizing the Play 
Impulse in Young Children,” being the first 
of three lectures on Expressional Work in 
Religious Education, by Rev. Florence 
Buck. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, ‘‘’The Methods of the 
Master Teacher,’’ by Dr. Kent. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 
10.00 A.M. Lecture, ‘‘Children Six to 
Twelve Years of Age,’’ by Dr. Hartshorne. 
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11.30A.M. Lecture, “Developing the 
Child’s Social Nature,” by Mr. Lawrance. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, “Paul’s Teaching 
Methods,” by Dr. Kent. 


THURSDAY, JULY 22. 

10.00 A.M. Lecture, ‘‘Adolescent Girls,’ 
by Dr. Hartshorne. 

11.30 A.M. Lecture, ‘“‘Dramatizing Bible 
Stories,” by Miss Buck. 

8.30 P.M. Stereopticon lecture, ‘‘’ The Will- 
iam Hole Illustrations on the Life of Jesus,” 
by Mr. Lawrance. 


FRIDAY, JULY 23. 
10.00 A.M. Lecture, ‘“‘Adolescent Boys,” 
by Dr. Hartshorne. 
11.30 A.M. Lecture, ‘‘Expressional Work 
for Older Pupils,” by Miss Buck. 
8.00 P.M. Entertainment, provided by 
members of the Institute. 


The candle-light service will be held each 
evening at 9.30. 


College-graduate Reserves. 


Much has been heard during the present 
war about “reserves” and “reservists.” 
Weare told from time to time that Germany, 
or France, or England, is bringing up her 
“second reserves” or her “third line of 
reserves.”’ The outcome of the war is to be 
largely decided by the volume and the 
valor of these relays of fighting men. Similar 
“reserves”? were thrown into the battle- 
lines of the financial and industrial world 
last week, as thousands of eager young men 
and women were graduated from our col- 
leges and academies. It is a long battle- 
line, as in Europe, upon which they will 
fight. Safely we may assert that they have 
seen visions, and that they go forth with 
some measure of King Arthur’s high purpose 
in their hearts,——the putting forth of power 
in this dark world to lighten it, and power 
on this dead world to make it live. These 
young ‘‘graduate reserves’”’ are at the right 
age for fighting; the great Civil War in the 
South was fought largely by men of their 
years. God strengthen them in the struggle 
upon which they now enter! They may 
not win all the victories which they hope for, 
but the hardened old world will feel the 
impact of their youthful zeal and will yield 
in a degree to it. 


Mr. S. Clement Ryley, of Wimborne, 
England, writes to the London Christian 
Life: “Your story of Miss Waring and the 
flower-girl reminded me of an incident that 
I witnessed a few years ago in a small Mid- 
land town, which is worthy of being recorded. 
A poor little girl, very inadequately clad, 
was on a winter’s day pushing as best she 
could a barrow of coal, staggering under the 
burden, when a lady passed and spoke a 
kind word to her; and more, she took the 
shafts and drove the barrow home for the 
child, to the latter’s surprise. The lady was 
the sister of the then President of the United 
States of America. Would any but a Uni- 
tarian do such an action?” The world 
would be a poor place to live in, adds the 
editor of Christian Life, if only people who 
call themselves Unitarians did kind actions. 
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Pleasantries, 


—— 


“Oh,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “he can 
easily prove an alimony.” 


Mother (who is teaching her child the 
alphabet): ‘Now, dearie, what comes after 
‘9? "The Child: “ Whiz!””—Judge. 


Little Ada, on being told the story of Lot’s 
wife, who was turned into a pillar of salt, 
asked her mother, anxiously, ‘‘Is all salt 
made of ladies? ”’ 


“Give three reasons for saying the earth 
is round”’ confronted Sandy on an examina- 
tion paper. ‘“‘My teacher says it’s round, 
the book says it’s round, and a man told me 
it was round.” 


“What kind of looking man is that chap 
Gabbleton you just mentioned? I don’t be- 
lieve I have met him.” ‘Well, if you see 
two men off in a corner anywhere and one 
of them looks bored to death the other one 
is Gabbleton.’’—A merican Hebrew. 


“Some men have no hearts,” said the 
tramp. “I’ve been a-tellin’ that feller I am 
so dead broke that I have to sleep out doors.” 
“Didn’t that fetch him?’’ asked the other. 
“Naw. He tol’ me he was a-doin’ the 
same thing, and had to pay the doctor for 
tellin’ him to do it.” 


As examples of the French feuilletonist’s 
attitude toward style, let us take two gems 
from the work of Ponson du Terrail. One 
of them is, ‘The man’s hands were cold and 
clammy like those of a serpent’’; the other, 
“The count paced up and down the garden 
reading the newspaper with his hands be- 
hind his back.’’—Academy. 


After Lord Beaconsfield had attained every 
distinction he could wish for, he was dining 
out one day at a fashionable London home, 
and was asked by the lady whom he had 
taken in to dinner, “Is there anything, my 
lord, that you can now possibly want which 
you do not already possess?’’ His character- 
istic reply, after due consideration, was, 
“Yes, a potato, please.” 


Theodore C. Weeks, the banker and broker, 
once went into the office of the late Irving 
A. Evans, and said, “I wish you would lend 
me $5 until Monday.” Mr. Evans, who was 
somewhat hard of hearing, said, ‘‘ What?” 


Mr. Weeks, taking courage, said, ‘“‘I wish. 


you would lend me $10 until Monday.” 
Mr. Evans handed out the money with the 
remark, ‘“‘I wish I had heard you the first 
time.” 


Hon. Benjamin Kimball, one of New 
Hampshire’s well-known railroad men, is 
said to have complained to one of the butchers 
at Gilford about the quality of meat sup- 
plied, saying: ‘“‘That lamb you sold me must 
have been old enough to vote. It was so 
tough I could hardly cut it.” ‘‘Oh,” said 
the butcher, ‘‘that is nothing; Tom Fuller 
said the last piece of meat he bought of me 
was so tough he could not get his fork into 
the gravy.” 


Evelyn is very cowardly, and her father 
decided to have a serious talk with his little 
daughter. ‘‘Father,’’ she said at the close 
of his lecture, ‘‘when you see a cow, ain’t 
you ’fraid?’’ ‘No, certainly not, Evelyn.” 
“When you see a bumblebee, ain’t you 


‘fraid?”’ “No!” with scorn. “Ain’t you 
*fraid when it thunders?” ‘No,’ with 
laughter. ‘“‘Oh, you silly, silly child!” 


“Papa,” said Evelyn,.solemnly, “ain’t you 
‘fraid of nothing in the world but mamma?”’— 
Short Stories. 
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The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, - 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Sticet, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


The American Uuit...... association. 


Founded in 1825. ; 

The chief missionary organinitic Alt fhe Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
pas ao publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ae churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Béacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ddress contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. — 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Cee William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
cnn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” i = 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sis H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
pies Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass, 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the peo ay.” 

Mee ev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr, Charles Zueblin. 

‘ Address correspondence and ~ jor hatin = the 
ecretary-Treasurer, Miss frances M, un, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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cea " SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the und, away from the cat, 


og, and typhoid fly. 
q Gpens with foot. Hands never 
touch. 


rE STEPHENSON. Underground Garbage 
wn maddaor ““§S and Refuse Receivers 


PRO U.5 A, PAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
; waste in house or GARAGE. 
fal 2 Our Underground Earth 
§ Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _. 
14 miles from Boston. Lifein theopen. Horseback riding, 
tennis, tobogganing, skating and all outdoor sports. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Home making and academic 
courses. For catalog address ite 
Mrs. ELisABETH MATHEWS-RicHARDSON, A.B., Principal.’ 
Weston, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV: WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 
IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
A the appliestien of religicus ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 


in co-operation with the University of California andl oper , 


Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide ¢ 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year August 16, 
018. Write for the Register and complete - 
the President. Eart Morse Witsv 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berke 


- 
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